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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS. 


PITTSBURG. this premium business is very small ket for January delivery is quoted 





= in comparison with the whole volume $82.50. Ferro-silicon. so per cent, is 
New Year Opens With Prices Strong .¢ transactions: quoted $108 to $110 and 12 per cent 
and Prospects Very Favorable. Pig Iron.—The past week has been $36, 
Office of Tue Iron " — on a ad . 
521 ab ——_ =e} very quiet, both as far as actual sales Skelp.—tIn the absence of any real 


A strong, quiet market, with steady, ““'* concerned for either prompt or market, we continue to quote the fol 
strong prices, a fair inquiry for pig future Convery, Seat en being lowing nominal prices on light gauges 
iron for third and fourth quarter de- practically prompt. Northern No. 2 and narrow widths, with the usual dif- 
livery, and a very heavy demand for foundry iron for second quarter is ferentials on heavier stock 


. . . . uoted $24.60 slivere ittsburg Peseame - : ae a 
deliveries on finished material, were ‘0ted $ _— delivered Pitt burg, vial Bessemer grooved, 1.70¢ to 1.75¢; 
on a basis of $23.75, valley furnace, sheared, 1.70c to 1.75: basic, grooved. 


the features of the week under. review. : h fore; 
an . ; - >| , yure ; : ion lnc ty fc: cheare mee 1 Roc 
The holidays had their usual effect of this be ng the hgure > which fore 1.80c to 1.85c; sheared, 1.75¢ to 1.80c; 
producing a temporary inactivity as ‘°" ™ being placed in this market. jron skelp, 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 
: sa 2 ’ alf No. 2 - is ote sof yeccemer I] — 
far as placing new business was con- Last half Ni northern is quoted Steel—Soft Bessemer billets are 
a r allaw r ar P ‘ - : *~ 

cerned, but renewed action is expected 7? valley furnace, and third quarter now quoted $31.00 Pittsburg on 4 x 4, 
from this time and almost without ex- 79:99 V@'lcy, nominal. First and sec and sheet and tin bars are quoted at 


ception the leading factors in the bus- ©" darter foundry quotations are the same figure. Open-hearth steel 
iness announce that as far as they can Vey ¢tratic, depending entirely upon  pillets are quoted $33.00 to $34.00, and 
P = . " ta ie >» furnace having iron for these deli : 1 
see there is no indication of anything the furtiace Raving tron for these deity except in cases where the buy- 
: , ; ies. 3 ralf : 1 furnaces will - : 
but an exceedingly busy year ahead. eries, and half a doze S sarmaces WH er. must specify or los some 
The nominal market on _— semi-fin- have as many different prices for their of his contract tonnag sem 
iron. First quarter Bessemer is held ¢nished ‘. very hard to ob 


ished material has advanced, but since 6 . 
the advance in merchant pipe and nominally 723.50 to $24, although one tain. There is very little steel to 
boiler tubes, as announced last week, ‘Sle Of 2,000 tons for first quarter 18 he disposed of by brokers, as the lead 
reported by a furnace interest at jn, producers have adopted a policy in 











there has been no change in the price ; z [ 
—~ . $ i- allew 1e et: “mM no mite ‘ 
of finished lines 2 erste le | ash nt being celling to middlemen 
. seller nat ther W no SS aw m= riseqntseney 
A rumor to the effect that two rail ™ de by the el : ‘ ; * et ys Plates.—Specifications, amounting to 
. . . ~~ strings tie » @ empd@ deat -the sQl¢ sstec! ardae Sa a , 
mills, outside of the Pittsburg district, S''™8S * ed : ae ae ictual orders were almost as_ heavy 
: was a Straight transaction Southern ea = cc , ae 
had advanced standard rails to $30 per | : “ra : during the past week as they hav 
¢ ¢ irs uarter 1s very scarce, ‘ “17 ™ ~— 
ton for last half delivery was reported, '70" for "rst quarter d — been before and mills are act y 
sia furnace ‘Iino le to m > ship . 1: ao ; 

Lut as far as local mills are concerned furnaces being unable , exp / swamped and far behind. The advance 
. . ver ‘nts account of inadequate rail- ¢ 5311 =e ff nm follaw 
this has not even been discussed. The ™emts Om account ol ‘Sade "of eastern mills has not been followed 

> J - . 
: ‘ . “On acco ations. Prom iron 1s ‘ : 431) : — 
leading producer is not filled up peerage nate ay — 1 by Pittsburg mills and we quot 
¢ { . $23, Birmingham, nominally, ¢ 4 , 
enough for last half of the year to en- “% loted = $2. ' —— "** follows 
: sec uarter $19.50, Birmingham and Se ee ee a ; 
able independent makers to take ad- econd _ = DS f Tank plate %-inch ck, 614 to 100 
4 ; a> , arter $18.50. ‘or second quar , - f Mttshure 
vantage of the situation to advance third — _ , —~e es, t.7ee f. o. BD 1 Pittsb 
: . : - ‘ry we quote as follows ' 1 . 
prices or exact a premium ter delivery we quote a Light plate schedule, N 0, 1.80 
T . . . esse) Serer oe EE ’ — Pines e T — aan 
[he great pressure at this time is eed Pittebure Se eid “""*** 95 s5to 2385 Nos. 11-12, 1.85c; Nos. 13-14, 1.90¢; 
to make shipments of finished mate- Wed Pens Piteene tesereeees 28 =o . 6 ~Nos. 15-16. 2 Extras on the re 
a e 0. « FO . vUrg .....-- coos SS ~ pe " : : a 
rial. Specifications are tremendously Gray Forge, Pittsburg............. 22.85to 2335 lar plate schedule are as follows per 
. Basic, Valley ...........cccesrceeeess: 22.09 to 22 55 ee : 
heavy on plates, wire products, sheet Basic. Pittaburg.............. ** 2 5 to 2% 100 pounds: boiler and ge ste 
: 11 , -* ? nd rdinarv 
products and steel bars Premiums Ferro- Mahganese.- One small lot of plates o.10c; A. B. M. A id ordinary 
are being secured by independent ferro manganese, foreign, So per cent, firebox ste el pilates, 0.2 ttom 
manufacturers of shect products and is reported sold during the week at ste 1, 0.30c; marine steel, 0.40c; lo 
; : . | ] - are ] roc * 1] sk t a 
steel bars for prompt deliveries, but $80, Pittsburg, but the nominal mar- motive firebox steel, 0.50c; all sket« 
AVERAGE PITTSBURG PRICES OF IRON AND 19 
| | 
Jan. | Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
Bessemer Pig Iron. .; 17.32 17.29 { 17.26 17.25 17.24 17.38 17.96 Is. 44 20.06 o1.o8 22.75 
No. 2 Northern Foundry........ 18.40 18.10 | 18.00 17.00 17.50 17.10 1s. 85 19.85 L 35 23. 85 “4 60 
Gray Forge Iron. 17.00 17.35 17.20 16.55 16.45 16.35 17.25 18.00 19 15 =). A) am. (A 
Bessemer Billets . 27.25 27.50 | 27.50 2750 27.60 27.00) 27.75 28. 50 8.50 ae os 
Rails (standard) ave 28 00 2800 28 00 28.00 |! 28 00 os 00 pa 00 26 OO 4 Tal 28 om 28 ow 
Rails (20 lbs) s 28 50 28.50 28.50 28.50 24.50 28.50 30.50 32.00 33.00 33.00 33. 00 
Beams and Channels 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Tank Plate ‘ 1.60 | 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1. 60 1.60 1.70 
Steel Bars. Bessemer. . : 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 | 1.50 1.50) 1.50 1.60 1.60 
Common Iron Bars 2c 1.85 1.80 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.60 1.60) 1.00) 1.40 1.80 
Muck Bar. j 31.50 | 30.50 29.70 29.50 28.70 29.00 30.25 31.50 1.75 34 - 36. 50 
Sreel Skelp, Grooved....... 1.65 | 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.57% 1.57 1.60 1.623 1.¢ 1.61% 1.70 
Iron Skelp, Grooved. . 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.70 =. 05 15 
Sheets, No. 28. black...... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 2.50 ,. 50 2.60 ~. 60 2. €0 
Sheets No. 23 Galvanized.. 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 b.45 3 35 ; a ; a 3 bo }. 60 05 
Sheets (blue annealed) 1.7 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.71 1.80 1 80 
Roofing (Painted).......... 1.65 | 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.85 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.85 1.85 
Roofing (galvanized) ........... ‘ 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.10 3. 10 3.10 3.10 3.15 3.15 
Tin Plate.. Rl ha aebaala stan 3 50 3.50 3.50 3. 60 3.75 3.75 73 | i5 3.75 3. 0 3.90 
Wire Nails............ ‘ 1.85 1.$5 1.85 1.85 1.8 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.£0 x 
Ferro-Manganese.......... en 175.00 | 150,00 140.00 125.00 89.00 79.00 86. 0 “4 4 oy.e oe. oS 
Foundry Coke bene ahatice 32 2.85 2«5 3.00 > 70 > 60 5.20 7) 3.70 3.85 4.00 
Farnace Coke................ . | 8.00 2.40 2.35 60 2.55 >. 40 2.55 ».70 2.75 2.85 3.20 3. 60 
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es, excepting straight taper plates Merchant Bars.—Th« holiday sé seeking business, where, six weeks 
varying not more than four inches in’ son has had some influence on the new ago and through the fall and summer 
width at ends, narrowest end not be-_ tonnage booked, but the buying tendency, they were resting and endeavoring to 
ing less than 30 inches, 0.10c; com- which has been so strong through the last put through what was already on the 
plete circles, 0.20c. Plates in width three months, has not subsided in th books The big part of this was 
over 100 inches up to I1o0inches,0.05c; least Specifications for delivery ar leaned up before the bad weather and 
110 inches up to 115 inches, I heavy, and the biggest question the business now is for early spring 
0.10c; Over II5 inches up to 120 i! now is i making deliveries There : construction With the increased 
ches, 0.15c; over 120 inches up t 25 nclination on the part of the leading structural capacity of the mulls during 
nches, 0.25c; over 125 inches up to 130 teel bar interests to advance prices, and 1906, deliveries on shapes should be 
il ( 0.50c; over 130 inches, 1.00 t] bsolut minimum nm new business very good although the plate element 
Gauges under %4-inch to and including 1s 1.60c ba Pittsburs Bar iron has $s going to enter as a deterrent We 
3-16-inch plates on thin edges, o.10c; been moving slowly at 1.8 Pitt ote, unchanged, as follows: 
‘ 1 1 ; ’ hiecece i » ‘ ’ ‘ , - . 
inder 3-16 inch to and including No burg. We quot Beams and channels, 15 in., and un 
6, O.15 nder No.8 nd 1 lud 1g N ) ( I l S P I 1.70c; overt 15 in., 1.80c; zees, 
‘ . , - a Int — war . . -_ | Z 
9. 0.25 Five cents ( t< less { ad A \ , 1 ese , 1.70C; angies trom three to 
than carload lerms, net n 30 s t es, inclusive, 1.70C; Over SIX 
days. t rs, 1.00C,; plow and inches, 1.80c; universal and sheared 
; tr 1 Ox et char ele anoles ‘ ‘ 
Sheets. The 1, { vet ore d wre . | _ . ni iS, angi oo ¢ tec 6 ‘ il ec and wider. 1.60c 
- ‘Bee . ' 1¢6¢ 
ete: , t under thi im 70c, all o. | 
the leading interest can make on sheets » arm . bas 
Tn Phy | a ae 1: orantiale . . : : 
s about 12 weeks. and the independent 5 ! : ng differential Wire and Wire Nails.—The holi 
producers, while they re in shape in el: less than 2,00 days had absolut no effect on the im 
: pounds .10 1 ( less than ( 
most cases to do a little better than this , me ' than 1 , lense vol e of business and the de 
: nN ‘ ] 17a 2 d f ¢ ( Id - 
are filled to capacity for their contract ' : a anise mand for wire products was as heavy 
Lad , an i shafiine €n- ner cont 
period, the pol being not to sell as S ; &, 39 | . g the week under review as prev 
/ , : fe s ff in car lots, and 5 per cent off in j There } aia h = 
far ahead as the leading interest. Where ners as been no change im 
1 stenoses x 1 lelivered in hace tes 
reasonably prompt delivery can be made, re ore oe ' prices, but an advance is looked for 
. . 1-1 ' nen.t! rt} nrine eft ] > oC . ‘ ‘ . 
premiums f $1.00 to $1 50 a ton can . , "alien ae big t the middk 2 January Reports 
‘ , - : ; t 2% eigh shoe flats boc to 6< , c 4 ‘ a 
read e obtained The new Lusiness , » 1.00C to | ’ from all parts of the country are to the 
| hed 1 hinet steel . 
s greatl n ex f t il re 5 T.QO ( t that m f ed up to capacity 
‘ ; ] > 1 ‘ yc he rec o 
ce ed at this time f the ve ir and prices sath seater "? m ' — rl p! 101 the contract perk d, and pract cally 
aft alas ha odll = Batons ates ere ¥- , 7 : . 
are very firm. There has been some dif Je, , sins ug! , e to take on further business. We 
: ; ; as ‘ ‘ Q } } lf ‘ ; e It : 1 we . 
~ it . ; ‘ . 1 , ‘ 
; 1 mat \\ ‘ Wire 1 ) s’ carload ts, $2: 
: , , ; .s ee t. Iron tir retailers’ carload lots, $2.05c; less than 
| } V So 10 p ted barh wire 2.15, 
. \ ' , AT ne 14 , , , 
roll J I 2 Ni 13-14, . f 160 f 


“ “« a9-34, 3.400; NOG 29% Muck Bar.—There is pract ly 3 $2.30, with 30c for galvanizing; plain 


a “/9 4 : rk n 1 k bar, and nominal wire. $1.8 for bers and $1.90 by car 
\ , ] , 
20 2 = .O r y 9 ! . “ee P , 
‘ — ( IT a NX 1 > Lt! ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . . 
Fe ae * met I Ordinar rs art Rails and Track Material.—The 


i % Fe ( , : y I ( 5 n compara 
Nos 4 O Nos ) 225K , 
2 j 25-2 2 vet +t f P +f , : 7p aislem. nod eon 
N - , N »R 2 N > 
bs +.) ’ a . Vo « ~ ) 1 | 3 » ft S24 00 d Oo! ‘ rd < tions \ 
2 N ‘ ( ‘ ' : 
) ( . ( ry | ; ] 
; Hoops and Bands.—' thi the heavy 
~ ' ‘ ir N ¢ yR ; : 
a } - ] ¢ ’ c { tne ¢ { < Sait 
Tt) I l » 15 , 1 ‘ ; ‘ ; 
I ’ t r t Lp I t ions Guring 
' 2 i . 1 Aid ‘ : 
’ » \ iter ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ek ¢ ai ' 1 int to ove}: 10,000 
P | , - ‘ re tons. this presumab on account ol 
» 10 ] : : 
: t lay sé ! Exact figures as 
Q \ 42 : 
\ - | ‘ ‘ i { nage < ove! nto the 


Tin Plate.—As ( f sheets, I2 te ft , tendnaint + — re not obtainable. but is 


. Lasse #1 ly tm d livery ‘ , . f 4 ther . nec . Ae lh, hoiut two months’ 

t lh Ss y Ss 1 tiie Wi ( nt LO 
‘ tc t bh ] 2 I 

; ne « st k« if ext ' ] | \ p ] ] iv t [oo-ton 

' , stocks P1 b. Pittsburg $28: carloads and less 


g trad tl I have been Structural Material.—) | than soo tons, $30; less than carload 


busily I urrent d 1\ } } , oht ring ‘ . ae ‘ ‘ ¢ 2 8-| na $20: 12-pour d Sec 

qt s wi t th | Dp > to $34; 20 to 45-pound 

but very t plate ed up fe crit | { g { $ to $ p bars for stan 

the v1 t I car s t oe Tar vf b ¢r 6x pikes $2.50 to 
5 S siy ¢ yed s iment ; } noe ¢ rf . ae erie 

t ! W t t tw } mb Merchant Pipe.—] s one big 

Col te TOR nite § s, 14 14 ch D ber. There for | the market and 

S290 b. 1 Pittsburg ! | b f c l ffort le t close it up be 

t ‘ > ) ys ‘ t Oo pe t £ t fT nt | nst t t t ‘ in) rder to 

( t for cash in 10 days tion ¢ I s getting busy and I t 06 bus 5 








but 1 t not far enough 
ilong to bring abou When 
closed, th contract will equal any 
single oO de placed last year The ad 
vance of $2 a ton on De 21 will prob 
ibly be foliowed by still another with 
in a very short time, the present 
counts making merchant eel ply 
$43.70 per ton on base s id an ad 
vance of $5 over this would not b 
surprising within thi t 30 days 
‘hough the leadin nterest has given 
no intimation of its intention in this 
direction A const tol g 
business not considered strictly desir: 
ble has been refused on account of tl 
tonnage now on the bool Jobbers 
ire being quoted or t r | 
it OO days vl r . 
to get mater©ri t 
have placed busin 
head as the pipe 1 5 
three months bein 1 « d \ 
Prices are very firm, jobb ( 
being 77 basing, bass s and 
Consumers’ carloads b e di : 
’ follows 
Steel 


black galv. 


% to \ inch.. 67 51 


% inch é : 69 55 
% inch.... 7! fo 
X& to 6 inches 75 85 
7 to 12 inches.. 70 E5 


EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
% to % inch 60 48 
% to 4 inches ‘ 67 55 


44% to 8 inches. 63 51 
Double extra strong plain ends, % to 

8 inches 56 45 

Boiler Tubes.—There still 
heavy business in bot! merchant 
locomotive boiler tubes sp 
tions against contracts y. | 
1dy ce ¢ »4 per t vel I » effect 
D« 20 and b t n 
tained. We quot 

Boiler tubes Steel Iror 


1 to 1% inches 


1% to 24 inches 60 13 
2% inches 62 43 
2% to 5 inches 68 55 
6 to 13 inches 60 43 


Less than carloads two points less 
2% inches and smaller, over 18 feet, 10 per cent, 
net, extra, 


2% inches and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per cent, net 


extra 

Wrought Iron Pipe.—The following 
nominal basing discount re quoted 
nd the demand is extre1 y he 

i , ; , as * 

wr ott Ip l 
| } | 

ri¢ contt ts, 1 kK s I \ 
booked up and most ot t kit 10 
to 15 per ¢ t premit \\ 

1} 4 7 ! 

obbers’ « ( 


ww, \y and inch. 62 16 

% inch 

to 4 inch i0 tl 
. PLUGGED AND REAMED 

1 to 4inch 63 58 

EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 

\% | and Minch 55 13 

% to 4inch. 62 0) 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 

¥% to 4inch 7 40 


Coke.—The 


and prices firm, but t 


ong 


market is very str 


he demand fort 


foundry coke has fallen off during th: 


past ten days, as it usually does at 
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this time of the year, either on account 
of consumers filling up on the fag ends 
f their low priced contracts or hold 
off shipment on account of the in 
ventory period urn ce coke is still 
rce and prices m. On Standard 
Connellsville foundry col we quot 
$4 to $4.25 for shipment during the 
st half $3.85 to $4 on contract 
the y Furnace coke is quoted 
$3.65 to $3.85 fe spot shipment and 
$3.10 to $3.35 for the ye 

Old Material—With a- fair n 
‘ — weir | how! oht 
lecline S¢ 1 of the branche but 
notw ling tl pr Ss ar till h 
f ts are concerned, and 
++ 417% #,1 p } 

T The ‘ 


\ I QO ) ) 
~ » ; 
yiing SOT Ss to Ss r 
< ) < t Sri 5 ] 
< Ser ce 1 Soh < ‘ 
Cor N Iw oht ran or »s -() 
' _ » 7 ‘ , 
’ ‘ S Ss ~ IOW PD 
( ‘ p2 V | 
1) M » O24 
) t SIS.SO t 
S ‘\, Si 4 } ' ¢ 
» ) A cast S( ) »20.50 ft 
e 


CHICAGO. 
Advance in Rails Illustrates Strength 
of Market.—Pig Iron Prices 


Higher. 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review. / 
1362 Mownwapnockx Brock, Dec. 31.) 
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I he st ‘ { 
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; r é ) 20 G 
1 
] + } ‘ 
. 5 Ss we t 
pacity f 07 t ffer 
d 
 ¢ { T sed or t é ‘ T 
p vit ' { mit , \ r 
i , 
n nat t I b l 
‘ C ‘ to the ( eg" 
( i I I rf working 
i \ Ss tron tne 
11 , 
{ m { ing nedule there 
] * ’ ¥ + +] 
) ged d y ‘ ‘ ( tie 
| | +1 
Pp ties ottere n otnet! 
I 
ms of finished material also, seri 
| 1 or nN 
del pn ts has | 1 occa 


sioned by the lack of cars and tonnag« 


serious 


diate outlook to 


anything but s 
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detriment of rolling opera 


tions. The supplies of coke and pig 
iron from eastern and southern pro- 
ducing points show a steady decrease 
due to the same cause, and the imm«¢ 


western consumers 158 
neuin¢ 
brisk demand for pig iron 


There is ; 


ind prices hav noticeably strenegt 
ened n the week 1 de review Some 
relief from the local congestion 
be felt litter next weet by the blow 
nN I thie new stact o 1 < 
furt ic¢ ( ) which W Vi { 
put < g50 tons daily Excepti é 
w he s all torn oft scrap are w ] lr] 
form« re quoted at $25, ¢ 

d several thousand tons | | 
disposed of in the last fe ( s att 


t | ill it tl ym t ot 
— ¢] nart _ 
soiiiat tends hose ¢ { 
, , ‘ 
v | t O 
‘ , art 
hw » oe « ! 
re | ' vo ‘ 
sl ee fut 
Behind r d 
t $ ] f t 1 ( 1 w 
I ' rai! ' ryhie } 
melt fuel f l 
+ W re ? ) ‘ + ] + + ) 
neratot ] thy , ; 
’ 
1 chipments from the P ‘ 
) a | ] yf , tr 
( ' W ; , ( ' 


» tend enoatiaa | Aelir , : 
S d felt that 
. = 4 ¥ ‘ 1 
go t f blast Both |! 1 
1 ss sar f ie 
1 the result is an incr g 
le 1 l tiffening of ( | 
( t} hands t r 3 t | 
I ore =< 000 ft of m Y ] down 
to lots of foundry iro All grades 
1 negotiation and all kinds of 
deliveries are wanted The bulk of the 
quit s for the last half, but there is 
gh tonnage wanted for the first and 
1 quarters to indicate that a big 
gap for tl p riod is unprot cted 
Prices have been revised to meet the 
inging < mnditi ms Som« — thern Tur 
é ir sking t basis of $23 
sirmingham for January and February 
shipment others ft $22.50 to $23.50 
f the first quartet I t econd 
quarter, schedules range from $19.00 to 
$2 Birmingham, and for tl third 
q rter, $18.50 to $19.50 is sked Vir 
y rurnact dex { sell for 1ess 


than six months’ delivery, atid are asking 
$o2 furnace for the first half; $22 for 
half, 


and $21 for the entire 


the second 
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year. It is hard to get a quotation from 
northern 
of hazard 
Nominally, 
from $26.50 to $27.50 on No. 2 
the half, 
last 
a fact, that the 


between the buyer and selier de 


furnaces, their future being full 


owing to the coke shortage. 


however, the market ranges 
foundry, 
and from 


half It is 


Chicago, for first 


$22.50 to $23 50 tor 


the 
however, former rela- 
tions 
measure 


termine in a large 


eration given his new wants, The maxi- 
table 


The mini- 


mum price in the following are 


shipments 


mum prices for second quarter. The 45- 
cent freight advance: n Birmingham 
irons, effective Feb. 1, is not included, 
and will not be led until the same 
goes into effect. 


Lake Superior charcoal $26 .00 to 27.00 
Nortbern Foundry No. 1 26.00 to 27. 0 
Northern Foundry No. 2 25.50 to 26.5" 
Northern Foundry No. 3 25.00 to 26.00 
Northern Scotch Foundry. 26.00 to 27.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 1 26.30 

Ohio Strong Softeners No. 2 25.80 
Southern Foundry No. 1 24.40 to 26 
Southern Foundry No. 2 . 23 90 to 2 
Southern Foundry No. 3 23.40 to 26.90 
Southern Foundry No. 4 22.40 to 25 40 

















Southern No. 1 Soft 24 40 to 26.90 
Southern No. 2 Soft 23.90 to 20.40 
Southern Gray Forge — 22.40 to 24.90 


Southern Mottled 21.00 to 24.40 
Southern Silveries 4 per cent to 6 
per cent Silicon 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 
8 to 10 per cent Silicon 
Malleable Bessemer 


27.40 to 29.90 


$1.40 to 33.40 
25.50 to 26.00 


ble t 


Billets.—It continues impossible t 
Sere 
‘ j c 
9 , ¢ re } ‘ { F de very 
It ( steel t 
é pt f I rst half i ver 
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quote bar iron from stock, 2.20c; 1 
extras; soft steel rounds and _ squares, 
3 inches and larger, $2 per 100 pounds 


base; flats, 2 inches to 4 inches by 1% 


inch and larger, $2 per 100 pounds 
base; 4% inches x 5 inches and 6 in- 


inch and thicker, $2 per 
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continue to ask from $2 to $4 a 


the 


turers 


ton above schedule of leading in 


terest for any delivery this year, and ex 
perience no difficulty in getting these 
prices. Quotations are as follows: 

Tank steel, 44-inch and heavier, up to 
100 inches wide, 1.60c to 1.90c, Pittsburg 
base. For extras see Pittsburg report, 
Freight rate to Chicago is 16%4c per 
hundred pounds. 

Jobbers’ prices for shipment from local 
stocks are as follows: Tank steel % 


inch and heavier, up to 72 inches wide, 
2.10c; 72 inches up to 96 inches wide, 
2.20c; 3-10 inch up to and including 60 
inches wide, 2.20c; 3-16 inch, 72 inches 
wide, 2.45c; No. 8, up to 60 inches wide, 
2.25c; flange steel, 25c extra; heads, 25c 
extra. 

Coke.—But for the output of the lo 
cal by-product ovens, Chicago would by 
this time be in the throes of another coke 
famine. Shipments from Connellsville 
and West Virginia regions are deplorably 
small, and because of the increasing scar 
city of cars in those localities are daily 


becoming less. Spot coke is coming into 


greater demand, and prices are stiffening. 
The local market is now firm at a mini- 
mum of $4.50 Connellsville ovens, or $7.15 
Chicago. 

Old Material—The holidays have 


interfered with trading in the week un 
der review. Nevertheless there con 
tinues a keen desire to unload at least 
a part of their large stocks by local 
dealers and prices have not been 
strengthened by this attitude. There 
was not enough trading, however, ac 
curately to determine just where the 
market rested, other than that it 1s in 
clined to lower values. Car wheels 
have been in active demand by the 
large consuming interests and _ ové 
5,000 tons have been disp sed of at 
$25, Chicago. 


$19.50 to 20.50 
19.00 to 19 50 
24.75 to 25.50 
28.00 to 28.50 
29.00 to 30,00 
18.00 to 18.50 


Old Steel Rails (4 feet and over) 
Old Steel Rails (less than 4 feet) 
Old Car Wheels........ 
Old Iron Rails...... 
Relaying Rails, subjec t to inspec ‘tion 
Frogs, Switches and Guards...... 





Heavy Melting Steel................. 17.00 to 17.50 
Mixed Country Steel....... 15.00 to 15.50 
We quote net tons, : as , follows: 
No. 1 R. R. Wrought............ ... $17.00 to 17.50 
No. 2 R. R. weenges Peaeainkes dand 16.00 to 16 50 
Shafi .> cashgee geste etcaen ks ee ae 
Dealers’ ¢ ® = 13.00 to 13.50 
Ww rought Piy a) = Flues.. 12.50 to 13 00 
No. 1¢ oo ip pounes and less.. 17.50 to 18.00 
No.1 Mill.. ... 10,50 to 11.00 
Mixed Busheling (No. -1& No. 2).... 12.00 to 13,50 
SR ivctuscscccecossveccs: Bee BSG 


12.50 to 13.00 
. 16.00 to 16.50 
27 00 to 27 


No. 1 Boilers Cut.............. 
Boiler Punchings................ 


EP MIL, 56 bide vcacce seve ceness 50 
Steel Car Axles........... secescccess SOU bo 23.60 
Iron Axle Turnings..... «+ 11,50 to 12.00 
ns cigs snbecteses .«. 9.00to 9.50 
i ME... s occecnccees cece 900to ¥ 50 
Machine Sho pSeruings See 
Railroad Malleable ......... 17.50 to 18.00 


16.50 to 17.00 
14.00 to 14.50 


Agricultural Malleable ‘ 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Sc rap.. 


Old Tron Splice Bars...............-- 22.00 to 22.50 

Structural Steel—-New tonnage re- 
mains light, but specifications show no 
diminution. Deliveries are handicapped 
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by the shortage of cars, and local mills 
are accumulating material on their yards 
as a result. Prices are firm as follows: 
Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches in- 
clusive, 1.70c Pittsburg. For extras see 
Pittsburg report. [Freight rate from that 


ity to Chicago is 16%c per 100 pounds, 


Juotations from store are as follows: 
All angles, three inches and larger, in- 
cluding six inches, $2.05 to $2.10 per 100 
pounds; angles over six inches, $2.15 per 
i00 pounds base; beams, three inches to 
15 inches, inclusive $2.05 to $2.10 per 100 
pounds base; channels, three inches and 
larger, $2.05 per 100 pounds base. Less 
than carload lots are $2 a ton higher than 


loregoing prices 


CLEVELAND. 


First Foreign Iron Sold in Cleveland 
Since 1902.—Advance of Steel 
Rails Price. 


Office of Tue Inon Traps Review. 


BeOwNiInG BUILVING, Vec. Jl) 
Iron Ore.—The closing of naviga 
tion, with the tying-up of vessels for th 
winter, and the practical completion of 
charteru for ne seas ed ‘ 
Lie I al S Ol pal 
terest | I 1 hight m em t ol 
ore I 2 k, but thi has not t S 
S da g proport Kas ! 
furnaces are making little | \ in 
compit ing < pu ( ses to tnei!l 
re I Nom quotat t 
ike Er.e dock I 5 follows Uld 
Range Bes er, $5.00; M i Besse 
é $4.75 Old Rang non-Bess : 
$4.20 | bi on-Bess el $4 
Pig Iron.—The | y mark ; 
een notev n two parti S [t 
has witnessed in tl rst place 1e firs 
e of foreis ron t] ‘ 
IQO2 l { pl t 
been marked | \ veneral g 
by what ar nm considered ex 
trem ( sel tive t rs I t rd 
quartet t half deli Che im 
portatio f Br h iro to this terri 
tory cam t through the in ed 
ircity of spot i1 which has 1 l 
1 stage where p ct l W to 
be had, Spot L ire s selling a 
high as $26 to $27 Cleveland, w eas 
No 3 Mi J w! ch ( I 
sponds closely to N 2 foundry in t 
country, is pt! t $25.50. So far 
the tonnage placed in this district | 
not been hi but if it tained 
a great deal will be « 4 i 
the near ! to t exte! u 
de i i promp of 
ni carel I rs ( ( ot 
part of the t half req 1e1 is 
Sigil cant lore st I ( tions 
dut ng the year, For th deli ry No. 
2 foundry is selling at $22 to $23 


January 3, 


Southern foundry No. 2 

$18.50 to $19.00 Bir diel 

the freight to Cleveland aft 

be $4.35 An casio1 

for seco d q rter t S22 

S report d nd th sp S 

on what selling is being « 

delivery. The S¢ nd 

ledo Furnace ¢ s expect 

for blast by the end of tl 

1 int s t] \ 

S] el vO \ ( t t 
' | ) ’ 

( ip I I I 

quote. f. vo. b. Cl nd, 

Bessemer . 

No. 1 Foundry 

No. 2 Foundry 

No. 3 Foundry 

No. 2 Southern 


Gray Forge 
Lake Superior c harcoal 


Coke.—The market 


$4.00 to $4.25 \ 
$3.75 to $3.85 
Finished Materials. 
{ 1) ‘ 
I 
>30 Pp t 
- | 
Wy i { Pp 
t of | 
\ p ty t 


1 
i. l 


Old Materia 


Old iron rails - 

Old steel rails (over 6 feet) 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet) 
Old car wheels : 
Steel boiler plate 

Steel axles 

Malleable iron (railroac 
Malleable iron (agricultaral 
Heavy steel ie 


1907 


s being held at 
im, on W h 
er Feb. 1 will 
sale of basi 
\ y furnace 

iolding good 
me for late 

IN of the | 
1 to be ready 

weel I 
na 
; ] 
( we 
$22.35 to 23.35 
23.00 to 24.50 
3.00 to 24,00 
2 ¥ to 23.50 
23.35 to JZS.85 
=1.00 to 22.00 
26.00 to 27.00 
ale 
pment 
od 
p r 
| 

} 

Dp 

$27 .00 to 27.50 
0.00 to 2.50 
19.00 to 20 00 
2} Ov to 21 50 
16.00 to 16 50 
21.00 to 22 UO 
19.50 to 20.00 
15.50 to 16.00 
17.50 to 18.00 
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Country mixed steel .. 15.50 to 16 00 
Low phosphorus.... 24.00 to 25.00 


We quote net tons as follows: 
No. 1 R. R. wrought................. $18 50 to 19.00 


hE Ms cidecuenesteneennes 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 raachine cast.................. 19.00 to 19 50 
a ere wien - (0 to 27 00 
Axle turnings 4 00t +71 50 
Wrought turnings (tree from cast) . ? 00 to 12.50 
cs conkasuseedeaeueneees o 14 80 to 15.00 
Pipes and flues........... coccecss ee 15.00 to 15.50 
TT i6s nhne ones Serr 
Hoop and band iron..... csscee 9.00tO 9.50 
Sheet iron. . weseeeuseedes6 0600. Se 
Wrought drillings peaes .. 2 00 to 12.50 
SD Ss 600 c00c00 cesnes . 14.50 to 15 00 
Cast borings.. 9 ¥ to 10.00 


CINCINNATI. 


Financial Conditions and Possibilities. 
—Market Continues Firm. 
December 31! 


Iron. market continues 


strong in tone Prices have been well 


maintained the past week and while 


there has been no advance in the gen 


eral market, some furnaces have ad 
vanced their prices for all deliveries. 
Virginia furnaces h advanced their 
figures and some Tennessee producers 


are asking higher prices Che bulk of 
the inquiry is for delivery ir the sec- 
ond half of 1907 and there have been 
some tatr sale 3. but no very large ton 
nages are report 1 in the’ transactions. 
The outlook for the new year appears 
to be very strong There is nothing 
reported that ws dicat ny les 
ening onsumption and the amount 
of inquiry for the last half of year sup 
plies indicates a good tlook for fin 
she nes So far as can b ned 
there is no sp tive iron d for 
the rst ft ol the ye id the ton- 
nage n the order books is not of a 
character that « 1 come out on a 
cdi market as depressing influence 

It is genrally believed that the ron 
sold for the first half has gone to Ik 


gitimate users. Warra 
ported as 


thing in sight that might have an ad- 


verse effect on va s Sc Pp sibility 
of a prolonged d sp in the st 

lf of the year which might result in 
lower pric: yr the second | Chis 
view is supported by the fact that 
present values are far above cost lines 
and this would increase the temptation 
to the producers to shade prices on a 


dull market to play safe on some fu- 


ture business. [t is taking more money 
now to handle pig iron than for a long 
time, and this has a tendency to make 
sale agencies carry a longer line of 
credit in the banks, but in case o ly 
disturbance in the money markets, it 
is beli ved that furnace interests r l 
strong position to wait for agencies to 
make ci llections Furnace men view 
the situation with confidence It is re 


ported that some southern produ 
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coke 


which 


have contracted for a supply of 


for the entire year 1907 at a price 


on the usual sliding scale would be equal 


Birming] 


to $16.85 1am for pig iron 
Northern iron is firm and in south- 

ern Ohio prices for the last half of the 

year range from $21.00 to $22.00 at fur- 


nace, Spot northern iron is selling at 


$25.00 at furnace, but in a 


\ littl second qi 


limited way. 


larter northern iron 


. 
$23.00 to $23.50 Birmingham 


rincinnati is quoted 
herewith as a basis for settling con 
t ts based on our quotations: 
Southern foundry No. 1, $26.50 to 27.00 
Southern foundry No. 2, 26.00 to 26.50 
Southern foundry No. 3, 25.50 to 26.00 
Southern foundry No. 4, 24.50 to 25.00 
Southern fdr No. 1 soft 26.50 to 27.00 
Southern fd1 No. 2 soft 26.00 to 26.50 
Gray forge wees 23.00 to 23.50 
Northern foundry No. 1, 26.65 to 27.75 
Northern foundry No. 2, 26.15 to 27.15 
Northern foundry No. 3, 25.65 to 26.65 
Jackson County silvery, 
8 per cent 31.15 
] st < rte iron is quotable at 
$22.00 to $23.00 Birmingham, second 
$20.00 Birmingham, third quar 
ter $18.50 » $19.00 Birmingham, and 
st q rte Sis.00 t $18 SO Contracts 
tl entire last half are made on 
p ~ tw 1 $18.00 and $19.00, 
i n c W < quote oT second 
q r delivery, delivered Cincinnati 
s fo ws 


Southern Foundry No. 1. 50 to 24 00 
Southern Foundry No. 2 23.00 to 23.50 
Southern Foundry No. 3 '.” 22-50 to 23 60 
Southern Foundry No. 4 .. 21.50 to 22.00 
Southern Foundry No. 1 23.50 to 24.00 
Southern Foundry No. 2, soft 23.00 to 23.50 
ae Forge : 21.00 to 21.50 

Mesthers | Foundry No. 1 24.65 to 25.15 
Northern Foundry No. 2.... 24.15 to 24.65 
Northern Foundry No. 3 23.65 to 24.15 
Jackson County Silvery, 8 per cent 28.15 to 20.15 


Finished Material.—Th« 





marke t con- 


t s Satis! condition irom 
dp the jobber and de 
I . . t be 1S a | ‘ - vd it 
ly pric Orders are filled at the 
\\ | ] mn Tl kk ts 
on tock 
\y re 7 2 x i? 1 2 5¢ t 
b s d « nels 15 inches 
and under, 2.15c; small angles ind 
itect 1 channel 2.10¢ base: 
Dp tes ] nd heavier 2 « 3-10 
cl 2.10 N s, 2.10 shect (b ‘ 
n d) N 10, 2.15 N 12, 2.20% 
No 14, 2.25( No IO, 2.35 box n 
‘ dis s No be 1 0 son 
N ~ 22 d 24 2.000% Nos 25 nN 20 
se: No. 27, 2.70c, and No. 28, 2.80 
d ( bars 1.OS¢ I ( b j 
tubes, 6 p cent off bas« t n b in 
- 4 ‘ y ¢ vet ’ b c ‘ | 
1 15 | ‘ t ff S 
S 1 tire oc bas¢ 
Coke market is firm with 


some contracting for next year’s sup- 
plies. Deliveries on contracts have not 
improved and consumers are calling 


for belated deliveries Prices in the 


leading coke producing districts are as 
follows: 


Wise County, Va. Furnace 


Coke ——_ shipment... $3.50 to 3.75 per ton 
Wise ¢ oumty oundry 
Coke 4.00 to 4.50 per ton 


Pocahontas Furnace Coke 

prompt shipment........ 3.25 to 3.50 per ton 
Pocahontas Foundry Coke 3.50 to 4.00 per ton 
Connellsville Furnace Coke 

prompt shipment..... 3.25 to 3.50 per ton 
Connellsville Foundry Coke 4. ib to 4.50 per ton 
New River Foundry Cokeon 

contracts . 3.50 to 4.00 per ton 
New River Furnace Coke, 

prompt shipment . 275 to 3.00 per ton 
tWise County, Va., Coke on Furnace contracts is 

sold mainly on asliding scale basis for pig 

iron prices on the following basis: $1.70 to 

$1.75 per ton on $9.00 pig iron, plus 19 to 20 per 

cent of the advance on pig iron above $9.00 

Birmingham 


Old Material. 
lair 
We 


innati 


The market is steady 


with a inquiry, but no change in 


prices quote dealers’ prices at 


Cin 


Old No.1 railroad wrought,net tons$18.50 to 19.00 
Cast machine and foundry,net tons. 18.50 to 19.00 


Old iron rails, gross tons........ 26.00 to 27 CO 
Old steel rails, as toms.......... 19 00 to 20. 
Old short lengths, gross tons. 19.00 to 20.00 
Old iron axles, —' ae ... 26.00 to 27.00 
Heavy melting scrap, gross ton. 20.00 to 21.00 
Stove plate, net tons. 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought turnings, net tons . 12.50 to 13.00 
Cast borings, net tons....... 9 0to 9.50 
Car wheels, gross toms. . . ....../.. 21.50 to 22.00 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Railroads Plan for Better Service.— 
Heavy Demand for Pig Iron. 


January 1. 


\nother spurt in the demand for pig 
expected n the Birmingham 

t in the next few days, inquiries 
received before the holiday season set 
in indicating that there is need for a 
large quantity of iron. The furnace 
companies in this district are not in a 
p » handle much business save 
delivery during the second half of 

he yé The entire probable make 
for the first quarter of the year has 
been sold and more than 75 per cent 
f the make for the second quarter has 
been dispose of also The accumu- 
ted stocks of iron on the yards to- 
day are greater than they have been 
it any time in three years. It is esti- 
ted that 50,000 tons of iron at least 

be gotten together within twen- 

rh n this district. The rail- 

1 situation as regards cars with 


w | ch to haul the product is still in a 


b way | ere prospects of some 
ovement in the transportation fa 
es by dividing up divisions in this 
hborhood thre superintendents 
g put by t uthern railway 
heret é one man has been 
the work It is expected that 
t ess te t to look after, these 
perintendents will make some im 
{ t t ‘ t 











Iron for delivery during the last half 
of the year is quoted at $17.50 to $19 
per ton. A statement is made that very 
little of the product is being sold un- 
There is no spot iron 
as far as can 


der $18 per ton. 
being sold at this time, 
be learned, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Advance of 36 Per Cent in Pig Iron 
Prices During the Past Busy 
Year. 

January 1. 

Pig Iron.—The new year starts out 
most buoyantly, and the market shows 
no weakening under either the usual 
slackening up incident to the holidays 
or the heavy purchases made for the 
last half of the year. Indeed there has 
been a distinct strengthening in the 
sales of which 


price of basic, the heavy 


have been such a notable feature of 
the past fortnight. Much of this has 
been taken for a large interest that 
lately got into operation near New 
York City, and the purchases were 
made from a number of furnaces. Un- 


der this stimulus, basic has risen to 
23.50 to $24 for the last half, which 


for the first and second quarters a con- 
siderable premium must be paid. Foun- 


dry iron continues in active demand, 


and the reports of heavy consumption 
which come from all sides indtcate that 
there is to’ be no relaxation in prices 
connection, as 
the 


inter- 


for a long time. In this 


showing the marked prosperity of 
year which has just closed, it is 
following av- 
prices of No. 2X for 
this city during 
James M. 


esting to reproduce the 
erage monthly 
prompt delivery in 


1906, compiled by Secretary 


Swank, of the American Iron and Steel 
Association 

Months Price 
DE koa ce smchgees $18.50 
Ri tikctake ke hike kataen’ 18.50 
es ae 18.35 
Se 18.62 
Ee a ee 18.81 
Oy Sas AS ea 18.56 
re hae sages ees 18.50 
ee ee ee 19.15 
rds Joe. echeckeses wee 21.75 
REN ae 22.00 
Ee Se cen cb ie sien 23.80 
ee ere 25.00 

This shows an advance of $6.50, or 36 


per cent during the year. Incidentally 


it may be remarked many prompt de- 
liveries of No. 2X during December 
were very much higher than $25. There 
are well authenticated cases of con- 
sumers pressed by orders paying $27 
or $28 for spot iron—a figure which 
brings the increase for the year up to 
So per cent. 

In commenting on the remarkable 
teatures of 1906, too much importance 


cannot be placed upon the wonderful 
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benefit, especially to consumers in eas- 
the 
English and Scotch iron, 
that but for 
continue to 


tern territory, of importations of 


It is not too 
these ship- 


much to say 


arrive week- 


assumed a 


ments, which 
ly, the market 
character 


would have 


runaway that might have 


proved very serious. As things have 
worked out, many thousands of tons 
of this foreign iron have been depos- 
ited in carload lots to small consum- 
ers and have enabled them to keep 
their plants going when domestic fur- 


naces failed in their deliveries Irders 


placed abroad insure a supply of not 


far from 100,000 tons between this 
date and April 1 and are found to 
prove of immense value if severe win- 
ter weather should seriously check de- 
liveries from home furnaces. Prices 
for Middlesborough No. 1 are now 


and No. 3 at 
had 
the 


que ted 


$23.50 at dock, 
$23 iron cannot be 


23, while Scotch 
from $24.50 to $25. With 


p2 


under 


exception of basic prices remain as 


given last week and maybe quoted as 


follows: 


OS eer «+ - $26.00 to 26.75 
Ze 2X Foundry site arcs hie Can 

2 Plain.. cceteeresereecees 23.25 to 2 3.76 
Stamdard Gray Forge. paeeine head 2.0 to 22.50 
Basic side Wevdninns 23.50 to 24.00 


Low Phosphorus... ".. 27.00 to 28.00 
New Material. it 


necessary to repeat the 


seems hardly 
statement that 
excellent in all Too 
ssing on the 


asked, 


on which three to 


business is lines 


many orders are now pre 


mills that premiums are being 


ly for plate Ss, 


especial 


four months are now asked for deliv- 
eries. It is said that the mills begin 
the new year with more orders booked 
than ever before. Prices remain sub 


stantially unchanged as follows: 


Beams, l 


channels and angles accord- 


ing to specifications, 1.83)4c to 2c; re- 


fined iron. bars, 1r.89%4c to 1.93'%c; steel 


bars, 183.14c to 1.88%c; plates, 2.0: 
to 2.08! Cc 


NEW YORK. 


Better Delivery of Pig Iron.—Some 
Foreign Metal to Spare for Fu- 
ture Demand. 


Office of Tue Inonw Traps Review. } 
Room 1315, No. 150 Nassau Sr., Dec 31.) 


Pig Iron.—Buying livery dur- 
last half oceed- 
remarkable 


for de 
ing the of the year is pr 
rate, considering 


leneth of time 


ing at a 
the high prices and the 
before shipment. One of the chief 
sellers in New York 


anounces that De- 


cember has been the largest as regards 
tonnage in the history of his office and 
that practically all sales were for last 
half delivery The bulk of the busi- 
ness has been as usual in this market 
in foundry grades. There were also 
considerable sales basic and gray 


forge. 


January 3, 


1907 


Purchases of foundry grades for 


fallen off, part 
this 


nearby shipment have 


little iron of 


but 


because there was 


description to be had, also because 


shipments have improved, relieving 


the 
rather 


dread of being caught in a pinch 


than yielding any surplus of 


metal. For this reason there has been 


less demand for foreign iron Some 


Scotch going into 


pig is 


higher prices and a 


and English 


storage, awaiting 


more active demand. Few of the local 
agents can offer any iron for early de 
livery. One even reports that he has 
not a ton for dehvery before August 


The following are prices of pig iron 


at tidewater: 


Northern Foundry No. 1. 
No. 2 Foundry.. : 

No, 2 Plain ' piles 
No. 1 Southern Foundry.. 
No. 2 Southern Foundry 
No. 8 Southern Foundry.... 
No. 4 Southern Foundry . 


Finished Iron and ‘Steel. 


re $24 00 to 26 00 
23.50 to 25.50 
23.00 to 25 5.00 
23 50 to 27.00 
23.00 to 25 50 

. 22.00 to 24.00 
21.50 to 23,00 


-The 


steel 


market has shown the effects of the 
holiday season. Very little new busi- 
ness of any kind appeared and most 


of the offices are busy with the 


of year ac ts. About the most in- 
t ting developments of the week 
vas the placing of a lot of new ders 
for steel cars, orders which will in- 
volve some 40,000 tons of various steel 
products 

The following are prices at _ tide- 
ater: Angles 3 to 6 inches x % inch 
nd heavier, 1.84'%4c; beams, 3 to 15 

es, 1.84%4c; tees, 3 x nch and 

ea\ f 1.59 pl tes ids tank 
1.94 t 2.14 flange 1.94 to 
21414c; n n boiler 2.414%4c; re 

ed iron bars, 1.84%c to 1.89 soft 

< b BR, Bare c to 1.84c Ss ets, No 
28 black, 2.60c 

Old Material.—Ther: b no 
great activity during th k d in 
p t to e |} dav s C P < ‘ 
| r steady Cast s pt! 
mains in od de 1 with supplies 
r fro1 ylentift Phere ré few 

s of ys ought s p 

[The following are prices appt I 

y f. o. b. tidewater 
Old iron rails . peede wes £25.00 to 25.50 
Old stee! rails, long lengths .... 17.50 to 18.50 
Old steel rails, short pieces. 16.50 to 17.50 
Relaying rails aban 26.00 to 27.00 


21.00 to 23.00 
29.00 to 30.00 
21.00 to 21.50 
18.00 to 18.50 


Old car wheels : ; 
Old iron car axles...... 
Old steel car axles 

Heavy melting stee! scrap 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap.. 20.00 to 20.50 
Iron track scrap. ‘ 18.00 to 19.00 
Wrought pipe.......... ‘ cocccecese 14.80 to 15.00 
Cast borings ' ndbiett 11.00 to 11.50 
Wrought turnings 15.25 to 15.75 
Heavy Oast Scrap 19.00 to 21.00 


ST. LOUIS. 


Inquiry Heavy for Last Half Iron.— 
Much Structural Work. 

January I. 

Pig Iron.—Last half inquiries are 


improving daily and sales for that period 
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are becoming more common. There 
is still a graded scale of prices, but 
the lowest figure is high enough to af- 
ford ample profit to the furnaces. Jan- 
uary commands $23.50, and 
March, $22.50, second quarter, $19.50 
and last half, $18.50. The 
Steel Foundries are in the 


a good round tonnage of basic. 


February 


American 
market for 
They 
placed one order for 6,000 tons. 

Quotations for the first quarter, in- 
cluding the freight rate from Birming- 


ham, are as follows: 


Southern No. 1... . .§27.00 to 27 50 
Southern No. 2... .. 26.50 to 27,00 
Southern No. 3 . 26.00 to 26.50 
Southern No. 4 ietsmesbonson Ge eann Ue 
Gray Forge..... Se are 25.0@ to 25.50 


BUFFALO. 
Interesting Developments of the Year. 
Large Increase in Consumption. 
December 3! 
dull 
week, the holidays caus 
the market, 


and the quotations 


Pig Iron.—Trade has_ been 


throughout the 
slight 
but prices remain firm 


week 


been some 


mg a indifference to 


preceding have not changed 


of the 


There has activity in 


iron and a number of good sales are re- 
ported as being made for prompt de 
liver Inquiry for iron for last half of 


and there seems 


1907 continues strong 


to be no let-up in the uneasiness of con- 


sumers, who fear that they may not be 


the iron they want for the 
part of the year. 


This year the p:g iron trade in 


districts has seen interesting develop- 
ments, some of which are very encour 
aging to producers. Chief among them is 
the increase of consumption. This has 
been steady and certain and does not in 
clude the Lackawanna steel plant, which 
produces largely for its own consumption 
But the crease, has been general and 
very satisfactory The leading pig iren 
men here represent that this increase is 
it least 25 per cent over that of 1905 
Producers look forward to a year of sat 
isfactory results They foresee brisk 
business and rea the urgency of quick 
production. During the early part of the 
vear the furnaces did not produce at full 
capacity and this, it is said, was due to 


an unusual amount of humid.ty in 


atmosphere of this territory during the 
early part of the summer. This always 
retards the furnaces. Since winter set 


in, the furnaces have 
splendidly, turning out the full quota of 
pig iron and of a fine quali 

Buffalo did 


in 1906 when the southern furnaces came 


furnaces not reduce prices 


with a reduction of one 
On the 


into the market 


dollar a ton other hand, they 


promptly advanced their prices, which 


they were obliged to do 


when signs of 
an iron famine in this district became un- 
mistakable. In May the 


furnace ope- 
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rators of this district found themselves in 
a somewhat dull period of trade and then, 
to make the market 
sumers rushed in with big orders for first 


more erratic, con- 
quarter of 1907, and there was a period 
than a that the 


unsettled condition. In 


of more month market 


was in a very 
fact, this condition continues to some ex- 
tent, but the close of the year showed in 
dications of improvement. 

It is observed by local men that con 


sumers are getting more analytical in 
their demands They are making finer 
classifications in the grades of iron they 


wish to purchase. This has 
market 
abo it 


forced the 


an important factor in the 


come 


strangely enoug!l 


and, , 
the past year It has 


within 
furnaces to make finer distinctions be 
tween the grades of iron they 
Chis 
due to 


facturing 


produce 


cond.tion is believed to be largely 
the 


industry, which 


nature of the Buffalo manu 


’ , 
certainly calls 


for a great variety of iron to meet the 


needs of the manufacturers 


With 


iron 


the construction of many new 


and steel manufacturing plants in 


this district this year, the pig iron mar 


ket will be greatly increased and it is 
certain that it will take all the local fur 
naces can turn out, as well as the pro 


duction of furnaces now under constr 
tion, to supply the demand. We qu 


] 


for last half delivery 





No. 2 Plain Foundry — $22.00 to 23.0 
No. 2 X Foundry, 22.50 to 23 Uf 
No, 3 Foundry 22.00 to 23.50 
Malleable Bessemer 23.00 to 23.50 
Gray Forge 21.50 to 22.00 
Charcoal 25.00 to 26.00 

Watson G. Mood i rs 
es'dent manager the Bost 
Rogers, Brown & ( lied D 21, a 
Idlewild, Rye, Colo., where 1 
ome tim go 1 his | I { 
essed a large < le of 5 

al triends, partic ] New 
England state wher 

gh este } W l 

1 who W t R 
( , indefinite 

Edwin G. Crawford, vice president 
he Carondelet | i ( St. | 
died Dec 19, Of pre ! ged 5 
vears Mr. Crawford was born in Mad 
son, Ind., and had been engaged it 
foundry business for 30 ye ing 
been connected :% ous t 
the National Malleable | ( . 3 
dianapolis, the Ir napolis | Iry ( 
and for the past 17 years with the Car 
ondelet Foundry Co 


with tl Aers r Gi Cleveland, has 
accepted the position of 1 
the Pittsburg office of the Browning 
Engineering ( Cleveland, and v 
be located at 1103 House buildin 


Pittsburg 


PRICE CHART. 





Prices 


Jan 





23.00 
2200 
21.00 
20.00 
19.00 
18.00 
17.00 
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20 00 
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31.00 
10) 00) 
29.00 


ZR OK 


26.01 
25.00 
400 





Steel I 


33.00 


42.00 
41.01 
sth 
29.00 


; 
Z5.00 





3400 
33.00 
527.00 
$1.00 
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40 00 
35.00 
30.00 
34 00 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Backert, for a number cf years 


A. O. 


in charge of the Pittsburg office of THE 


i 


IRON TRADE Review, and for the past 


two years western editor of The Jron 


Age, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
accepted the position of editor of the 
Foundry and associate editor of THE 
Iron TRADE REVIEW. 


B. S. Stephenson, associate editor of 


Tue [RON TRADE REvIEW at the Cleve- 


charge of 


New York 


land office, will be placed n 


f the 


the news department « 

February I. 

A PETITION’S FALSE CHARGES. 
Certain manufacturers of agricultur- 

al implements have forwarded to Presi- 

a petition in which 


dent Roosevelt 


some astonishing statements are made. 
Although the document contains about 
1,400 words, it is strangely lacking in 


definite charges. For example, a great 


deal is said about “trusts” and the 


“present steel and pig iron combina- 
tion,” but it is impossible to determine 
whether the Steel Corporation, or 
some other concern is referred to 
“We are,” says the petition, “com- 
pelled to buy wholly and entirely our 
iron and steel material and supplies 
from the present steel and pig iron 


combination.” As the United States 
Steel Corporation produces less than 


so per cent of the pig iron manufac- 
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tured in the United States, and only 
about 60 per cent of the steel ingots 
and castings, and 47 per cent of fin- 


ished rolled products, and as there is 


no company or combination so large 
as the Steel Corporation, the assertion 
of the petition is false. 


The _ petition further charges that 
“the prices at which we are forced to 
buy are being continually manipulated 
by curtailing the output; shutting down 
of furnaces; precipitating strikes and 
privately handling purchases and de- 
liveries of railway equipment and many 
other conveniently controlled and un- 
just causes, so that the pig iron usually 


bought at from $8.00 to $14.00 is now 


g 
costing us at least $22.00 Birmingham 
Although the tariff and the “trus re 
blamed for all this, the author of the 


forgets 


petition 


the south is manufactured 


independent interests. To say that 
any of these interests ar shutting 
down furnaces, precipitating strikes « 

n any other way curtailing the out 
put, is so absurd that no one having 


the slightest information on the sub 


ject could be deceived by it. 


well-known truth is that the price has 


advanced in harmony with the law of 


upply and demand, and that every 
furnace in the south is turning out pig 
ron as tast S it Can possiDiy do § 


“In recent years,” co 


tition, “we have been able to order 
our stock one month and to expect 
delivery of the material the month fol 


lowing, but now we are required to 


necessary to buy far 


it 1s 
in advance, whereas, in the soup house 


low tariff, deliveries 


days oft our last 


could be given very promptly. 


not our purpose at this time to enter 


general discussion of the tariff, 


into a 


but it does seem to us that before making 


such sweeping, and in some cases ab 


solutely false statements as character- 


ize the petition recently forwarded to 


the president, the agricultural imple- 


ment manufacturers would do well to 


consider more carefully the 


effect of free trade upon their 


ests, or at least be more careful in as- 


certaining facts. 
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After making numerous charges in 


as to “arbitrary ideas, 
declares 


ad- 


machines to 


exactions, etc.,” the petition 


that if the manufacturers were to 


1 


vance prices upon their 


offset the increased cost of iron 


1 7 “ 4 
steel, the farmer would “refuse to buy, 
preferring to rely upon the doing of 
this work by old and crude methods, 


until modern machinery can be pro 


duced at a price he has learned to look 
pon s reasonable rhe fact is that 
the cost of hardware and farm impl« 
ments has been steadily advancing, and 
that in spite of this fact, the farmers 
who re more prosperous than ever 
before in the history of the country 
re buying freely and w cont to 
ao so There certainly is 1 ( ) 
or appreh nding t the f I s will 
o back to wooden | be e tl 

price of the modern plow has been ad 
vanced When t farmet! Ss pros 
pe s, he is willing to pay f price 
one who has reason to b tis l 
vith present conditi it s. the 
farmer. We do not believe that he is 
ready to indorse the attack upon t 

present tariff system whi s been 
made by few mat ct s in a 
petition which shows eitl gross ig 


EXTENT OF THE “HILL” ORE 


LANDS. 


Nowhere else in t l 
nd a class mam an 2 = 
puls s those vho g t I , Ip 
hat is popularly know \\ 
street Now t { el a es t ‘ ld 
maxim [The wish is fat to the 
t ght” have such undisputed sway 
] \V oT S b t the Tl chee y 
p nclamentos 
p ti ly obs ry bl nm tne matter 
f Lake Superior iron ores When 
the United States Steel Corporation was 
fi rmed, ts s rities be me favo 
t Wall street t one discovered 
how mat tons of m ore the Steel 
Corporation controlled ind the total 


number of tons exisiting in the Lake 


Superior region. There was a 


ence, necessarily, in the two quanti- 
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ELECTRIC TRAVELING SLAG 
CRANES. 

In keeping with the requirements of 

modern blast furnace equipment, the 





Fic. 1.—StaGc CINDER HANDLING 


electric traveling crane has been espec 


ially designed for the rapid and eco- 
nomical handling of the slag where 
it is converted from the molten state 
into a granulated form, and to super- 


sede the older and familiar method of 
transporting in ladles on cars to some 
convenient dumping ground, what was 
formerly considered waste product. 
At the Wharton blast 
Wharton, N. J., two three-cubic yard 
slag cinder handling 
cranes, built by Pawling & Harnisch- 


turnaces, 


electric traveling 


feger, Milwaukee, Wis., have but re 
cently been placed in service, the in 
stallations being reproduced in Figs. 
I, 2 and 3. The cranes are three- 
motor drive, one being 49 feet 10 
inches span and 27 feet 6 inches lift 
serving No. 2 furnace, shown in Figs. 
1 and 2; the other one, Fig. 3, 1s 34 


feet span and 46 feet 9 inches lift for 


No 


3 furnace. 


The bridge and trolley operating 
parts are the same as are usually em- 
ployed in regular crane practice. The 
distinguishing features are the clam- 
shell buckets and the mechanism for 
operating them and handling the loads 
The buckets have three cubic yards 
capacity, the shells being made in 
halves supported from the cast steel 
brackets that are trunnioned on _ the 


same shaft on which the bucket cable 
drum revolves. 

Fig. 4 is a top view of the crane 
illustrated in Fig. 3 and the 
trolley and mechanism with the hous- 
ing removed. The drum with the 
grooving in the center is the 
hoisting drum, the dumping drum be- 
ing grooved at the ends. In this view 


shows 


termed 


CRANE AT 
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can be seen the operating parts con- 
nected to levers in the cage for operat 


ing the friction clutch band brake as 


described below. 





WHarton BLAST FURNACES 


The trolleys are’ 12 feet 6 inches by 


11 feet 6 inches by 7 feet high to the 
top of the housings. The frames 
cast iron trolley sides with stt1 

steel end girts extended at one end 
about seven feet to support the op 
ator’s cage. In the trolley sides the 
truck wheels are located, also the 
drum shaft and main pinion bearings 
To the hoist motor is coupled a slip 
friction coupling that connects through 
three sets of gears and pimions to th 
drum shafts. In this chain of g 


ing is incorporated the mechan 


load brake 
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clutch center being keyed to the shaft. 


Wood blocks fastened to the clutch 
ring are expanded to grip on the 
clutch rim, by a wedge action applied 
through a system of levers and bell 
crank to the clutch lever in the cage 


The dumping drum also runs free on 
the shaft, but is made to revolve with 
the 


shaft by a permanent fri 


coupling fitted in the end of the drum 


At the same end and on the outside 
is the band brake that is ] ated 
from the cage, but by a foot ley 
These cranes ar operat & tinu 
ously day and night and under very 
trying conditions In running off 
heat the molten iron is conveyed 
through troughs to large ladles fi 
pouring, the slag being skimmed off 
and run to the large reservoirs where, 
as it leaves the troughs, it is converted 
into granulated form by c n 


contact with a stream of water emerg 


ing from a large pipe immediat un 
. der the trough. This creates a mass 
of vapor, which heated as it is, carries 
sulphurous gas and minute particles 
i Siag Despite the fact that the 
cranes are enveloped in this cloud of 
vapor which obstructs the view of the 
bucket and slag pit, the operation is 
conducted with remarkable precision 
and speed This is made possible 
through the medium of the indicators 
n the operator’s cage which at all 
times indicate the exact location of 
the bucket and « I in relation to 
the slag pit and S 
I ( I tion 5 ¢ y § be g 
governed by three ist 








SLAG CINDER HANDLING 


To the hoisting drum, which runs 
; fitted a very sub- 
stantial The cl 
rim is bolted to the drum flange, the 


its shaft, ts 


free on 
utch 


friction clutch. 


CRANE AT 





WHARTON BL | 
ing, bridge and ti j I itch 
lever and one foot brak open 
the bucket the hoisting drum itch 
is released while the foot brake is ap 
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plied to the dumping drum. The ted to them The idea is to build ac Dodds, general manager of the Allis- 
bucket jaws being trunnioned at the cording to their own specifications, Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis, and 
center and held at the corners, their which will be as nearly uniform as the Gardner C. Simms, presidert of the 
weight forces them to open, the oper- various styles of engines will permit. William A. Harris Steam Engine Co., 
Providence, R. I.; treasurer, J. C. Hoov 
en, president of the -Hooven, Owens & 
Rentschler Co., Hamilton, O. The of 
ficers and F. L. Fairchild, of the C. & 
G. Cooper Co., Mt. Vernon O.; James 
Brooks, president of the Southwark 
Foundry & Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
and L. W. O’Ne.l, of the Fulton Iron 
Works, St. Louis, Mo., constitute the 








board of directors. 


STIRLING BOILER CHANGES. 











\ confirmation of the report that 
the Stirling Boiler Co., of Barberton. 
©., has been acquired by the Babcock 
& Wilcox Co., a New Jersey corpora 
tion, thus merging the two largest 
boiler companies in the world, has 
been made in the changing of the offi 
cial name of the Stirling Co. to that 
of the Babcock & Wilcox Co., Stirling 
department It is stated that General 
Manager J. P. Snedden, of the Stirl 
ing plant, will take charge of the main 
office in New York Isaac Harter, 
who has been Mr. Snedden’s assistant, 
will succeed to the Barberton manage 
ment The Babcock & Wilcox Co. ac 

Fic. 3—S tac CrinpeR HANDLING CRANE AT WHARTON BLAST FURNACES quired the eastern companies about a 
ator checking the hoisting drum when 
the bucket has opened To lower the 
bucket the foot brake is released from 
the dumping drum, the weight of the 
bucket carrying it down into the slag 
sy again applying the hoisting drum 
clutch and starting the hoist motor 
the bucket closes over and hoists the 
load of slag cinder and 1s raised to 
the required height as indicated by the 
gauges The load is carried and lo 
cated over the cars, the foot brake 
ipplied, the hoisting drum clutch re- 
leased and the load is dumped 
[he cranes are of great va'ue a 
time and labor savers as compared 
with the old method. The cinder prod 
uct is readily disposed of for grading 
purposes, railroad ballast and for con 
crete 
CORLISS ENGINE BUILDERS. 
The Society of Corliss Engine Manu 
cturers of America was organized at 
| i meeting of Corliss engine builders 
} held recently at Philadelphia Ihe aim 
‘ the organ t is t ecure the 
er 1 of I ders in putting t Cor 
engit f better quality and the 
practicing of greater ecohiomies in their Fic. 4—Tor View or Crane SHowN IN FIG, 3 
manufacture \ feature of the work | 
of the new body will be the promotion The society has tl following ofhcers year agt t the me time the Temas 
more uniform specification and de President, J. J. Record, pr lent of tl ‘ bsorb the Aultman & Taylor 
igt The practice now is for engine Minneapolis Steel & Foundry Co., Mir ( f Mar O. The latter plant 
ilders to bid on spec fications »ubmit neapolis, Mint vice president VW t . 1 t Barbert 
' 
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, IMMENSE EXPENDITURE OF RAILROADS IN 1906. 


A wonderful story of the effort Amer by six to twelve months the freight car of the west is show t' 
ican railroads are making to handle the producing capacity of the country. ing in 1906, as the new mileage is great 


flood of traffic which for so many months Steel in Demand. est in the southwe t, west ind nortl 


has threatened to overwhelm them, is One of the remarkable features in the west Texas leads all states in new 
told by the statistics of railway con- freight car statistics is the tremendous track with 7o1 m.les, Louisiana and 
struction in the United States in 1906, increase in the demand for stcel cars South Dakota ar Imost equal for 

says the Railway Age. An expenditure and cars with steel underframes It is ond place with 391 d 38 1 s r 


of nearly three-quarters of a billion dol- estimated that 142,172 or 46 per cent of spective [he other leading _ states 
lars is shown by the construction of 6,- the grand total of freight cars. ordered range in tl ordet yey » Ari 


000 miles of new railway and in orders during the year, were specified to be of 240, North Dakota 228, W nsin 


placed during the year for 3,400 passen-_ steel or to have steel underframes, a gain 20, Wyoming 214 1 ¢ ia (211 
ger cars, 5,650 locomotives and 310,000 of about 400 per cent as compared with Almost one-half of the nation’s total for 
freight cars. In freight car construction 1901. For passenger service the use of 1 ear, or 2,954 miles, was built in thess 
these figures show that the railroads have ffire-proof steel cars is growing rapidly, ! States By gt S tes t 


done more than was reasonably to be as cars of this class are now generally construction Is as It 
y 


expected to provide themselves with regarded as essential in tunnels and sub- Mil 


equipment for relieving the wide-spread ways. The first sleeping car to be 


anxiety aroused by the freight conges- solutely fire-proof has about been com pcm face a cat el 
; ) 1 " . . ‘ . iJ + 
tion and car shortage. pleted by the Pullman Co. Steel pas South Atlant S04 
—_ . . senger rs re ( eing ¢ ted | lt | | i? 728 
In 1905 the American railways, includ nger Ca e now bei ted Gul M \ 5 
. cr : th ' ? n he ther ) eouny t S 
ing those of Canada and Mexico, placed th Union Pacific d the S J Nev 
and otl r 4 I 4 > { > h y ‘ ‘ 


orders for 341,315 freight cars. Of this ©" , 
nrenared heir nliant + accent “- racte 4 
grand total 38,439 cars were ordered Prepared their plants to accept contra Totals for 20 Years. 


from railway shops in the United States, 'O° “US Ki d. c;, the ft ed vear for ti Tris 
Canada and Mexico, leaving a _ balance she | ; : ; © states I nstt tion, 1857, t 
of 302,876 cars, which were purchased 199, While 623 engines less than 1905, trac] ulding for the past 2 
from the contract shops of the United SOW @ gfeat Cerlal 1 f powers , asi i" 
: . , the 1 r } aes antatic in the develinn. = 
States in that year Car Has we ht gevelop Year 
Car Orders Heavy. ; ; —_— err 7 
ore t nower nd w rint m ned . : 
great | 
In 1906 of the grand total of 310,805 trie locomotives for |] SS 
freight cars ordered, 51,0390 cars came ntroduced durit +] coming \ r b ‘ 
from American, Canadian and Mexican jhe New York Central and New Haven ~ 
railway shops; the remainder, 258,866 = ¢oads rl ae tem in valle nower 0) 
cars, was ordered from the ‘contract , ? rit 5 ) 
builders of the United States It is es- team |] — ne all —— T) <4 : 
4 : i v) ~ Lait i ‘ , ~ 2 . 2 
timated that the present capacity of the the past six years the figures compiled 1897 
car-building establishments of the coun- on railw equipment orders show the 898 . 
try is about 200,000 freight cars a year. following S99 
In 1905 the contract shop output was Pass l ght : 
” ) 
175,000 ca Recent extended improve Locom Cars Cars ; Q 
. ) = > > ‘/ 
ments indicate that the 1907 capacity will J90!.-- 4,340 2,079 193-439 ) 8 
1 1902. sO05 3,459 195,245 
be approximat 25 ») cars It S 4 Ss vet “ ii 
7 reed 1903 3,253 2,310 105,9 190 
Stal a tl { lt ad tw t S I 04 » cw 2 126.501 ee 
. ) ' 
output ol the ensuing vi 4 r. apout 1905 6,205 3,259 341.315 , : 
70,0 . is alr | taken a ) « 642 240 o.Roc \ > } . 
170,000 cars, is already taken up [his } 5,042 3.4 005 
will mean that the car-building plants D nger car den t is show oe 
' a P ‘ ¥ 
will be engaged on the orders row on » D rger n | I 
: : 1 , las = , , , , t 0,007 t 
hand until Sept. 1, 1907. If at the b yest for j since ( 
° » ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2 {¥ ] ‘ ‘ t p - 
ginning of 1905 the car builders 1 t a » 
i | 4 ee ay a oe al \ 74 
cleaned up their 1904 orders, the follow i world s ur | ey : . 
ing situation would have p ed in ti { rdet net 
car construction industt t tl beg Splendid Track Record. 
S S 
ning of 1907 best record in 18 veat 
| X Shes ( | 
] ] ] trict ‘ <s . 
. bY the tr K ¢ ‘ ( i! THot 
Plant Capacity. 7 meet ] Q ne , 
thi ¢no ; | t eXpt or tT 
IQOS cece eeser : ; pees . 175,000 . : ‘ , 
1906 eked veces S00,000. *" nv at) new tallw Cone 
1907 (8 months) .. weeeee+ 170,000 tion O1 empleted track and rt : 
} m un I 
, ) \ » DY ~ 
, grading and other impor t cons 
ee PT as ae ae ee 545,000 tion worl cluded , ‘aia of ct _ J ; s G 
) XN aed n S 
Contract Shop Orders. gg I snde . , 
whi vy 6,007.4 m 5 i new | 
1905... : we : o oebees 302,576 ‘ ‘ 1 . 
re : Py Pe . 258,866 _ * - ’ 
W } wil . +} , g ‘ | P S ( ] 
Tce wknns ace .. 561,742 northwestern part of the United Stat LD start 
This shows that the railroads for the and Canad lo not appear in these fig plant at Steeltor Cae tathery tas heen 


past two years, at least, have discounted ures. The great industria) development fired up. 
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Iron Market in the 


St. Louis, Jan. 1—The year opens with 
far better prospects than did 1906. All 
indications point to a prosperous era 
for both producer and consumer. 
While it may not be that prices will 
maintain their present high level all 
through the year, yet enough has been 
contracted for in advance and enough 
is known of the demand to guarantee 


no decid d slump 


While last year opened with a $14.50 


market for southern No. 2, this year 


exception of the margin which th 


ces like to keep open) and melt 


ers are buying for the third quarter and 
] { half 

Despite t high prices which have 
bi n gue for the last thre 
months t al f the furnaces have 
I ble to p as big a harvest as 


DEATH OF ROBERT VIERLING. 
Robert Vierling, president of Vier 


McDonald & Co., Chicago, whose 
th De 20, was briefly noted st 
s issu vas b Buffalo, N 

\ n 1852 ve ter, t far 
yt ed to (¢ ¢ ] resided 
there up tot time his death He 
eceived his \ education n th 


usimess 


with tl old Union Iron Works, 


Dowell & Co., founders and structural 


] S nd t twenty-five 
\ rs tervening s been continu- 
siy ent vit] t He sO as 


esident n e! 

M Vierli " member of tl 
U1 n League nd K wood clubs 
p! Ssident ( the Archite tt ul I n 


League of Chicago, and a member of 
the Contractors’ Council, of the same 
city Che fo] owing were the active 
nd honorary pall-bearers at his fun 
eral, all of them old friends and long- 


time business -associates: 
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I 1] ¢ > ‘ 
nd spring u 
weakness w i t 
tting beg I it rie 
d that th f lly ( ! 
ne the thre vest s t 
sts did not check the de 
it the price of tron reached as ! 


stock up in « 


buying 


price, but thousands of tons were 


‘ t bh r tr b ~ we the 

is nd the car ortag 

f ‘ J 

Th¢ T I ces whicn we 

ing easy on their contracts 

1 to enter the n ket and held « 
tal d 1 ( the tancy > 

- Their calculations § did 1 

‘ 1 ¢} 

S ihe tancy prices came and ti 


stiffened 


ntracted for, running into the next 
ar before the price passed the $1 
rk It is at this figure that man 
the furn s are still delivering iron 
consumers 

t is true that they | e been t 
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St. Louis District 1906 


been reaping the reward. All of 
I n es have been able to take 
tage of the high prices to a cer 


legree, but those wise iron mak 


eT who refused to book orders on the 


re the ones who are profiting 
Iron men are generally agreed that 
$23 will not be maintained the whol 
next year, but in view of the enor 
mous demand in sight it is apparent 


that the price will not take any dc 
cided slump \ review of the agricul 
tural and commercial conditions shows 
that the country is enjoying unprec« 
dented prosperity and the people have 
the money to purchas« Foundries are 
crowded with orders, fabricated mater 
ial is wanted in ever increasing de 
mand and car companies cannot begin 
to keep nace with requirements 
There promises no let up in the de 
mand Consequently, in the face of 
this demand it is I d to see how there 


will be any decided falling off in the 


price of iron Importations cannot af 

fect this market t ny decided extent 

since ll t t nis f wired in the 

east and the ton e of southern iron 
ed in the east is not larg 


Graves, W. B. Gervais. I. D. Richards, 
Sarker, W \ 


Howard 


Ps 
a 


said of hin 
In the é tl Robert Vier 
t pas way on ol 
the 1 st ble rT men most 
\ f : 1 most con 
Tt rT ¢ \ N iT strove 
te dhe more st y to the Golden 
Ball 1 4 ‘ ; . 
Ru t n did ‘ ‘ eT n dealing 
vit bh ( ‘ t ~ in the ( ncits 
ot employers ss s n the 
cond ‘ f PP. ‘ ng im 
ked deg ‘ ‘ rag ~ his 
\ ’ l \ ng was vays 
\ t | stead st t l 
| 1 +} 
p mise i I i the ¢ e ot 
labor é t its demands wert 
. ' " 
just, but he was! ess fe ss in de 
n wv ssed_ that ts 
| ? tr ra 
nw | tne strugegic 
the | n ( cag‘ he 
‘ Sasst 9 r 
t » 
| I 
‘ | 4 ; 
é ‘ c 
’ h ; ) oe 1 l 
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TENNESSEE—REPUBLIC SELLING FORCE ON SOUTHERN TOUR. 














) 
. 











Standing on rear of train (reading from left to right:) 


Mie: 
H. Eib, Chicago; M. E. 
Pittsburg; F. A. 
New 


sales manager, 
Blandy, sales manager, 


Standing on ground: 


W. H. Johnson, assistant traffic manager, Birmingham; Mr. McCarthy, superintendent of mines, 


Mr. Frawley, Birmingham; L. 


Willard Wilson, assistant general manager of sales, Birmingham; J. E. 


Guthrie, St. Louis; G. L. 


PERSONALS. 

John W. Gates has made the predic 
tion that in 20 years Birmingham, Ala., 
will have a population of 1,000,000. 

Frick has been named 
the late Amos R. Little, 


director of the Pennsylvania rail- 


Henry C. 


to succeed 


as a 
road, in which he is a heavy stock- 
holder. 

Floyd Rose, formerly assistant su- 


Carbon Steel Co., 
Pittsburg, has been made general super 


Steel Co . 


perintendent of the 


intendent of the Portsmouth 


Portsmouth, O., assuming this position 
Jan. f. 

John Alexander, for many years re 
presentative on the Pacific coast of 


Hoppe, sales manager, St. Paul; C. T. 
McKee, sales manager, Cincinnati; Mr. Collard, Birmingham; 
3urr, 


general sales manager, 


C. Frazer, Birmingham; George D. Evans, Cleveland; 
Hubbert, manager 


Claypool, manager of sales, Pittsburg. 


the Rhode Island Perkins Horseshoe 
Co., Providence, R. I., has_ been 
chosen superintendent and_ general 


that 
Bassett has been appointed su 
Tool Works 
succeed Albert 
Mr. Bassett 
with J. H. Day & 


manager of 
W. E. 
perintendent of the Aurora 
Co., Aurora, IIl., to 
Weigel, resigned. 
formerly 
Co., Cincinnati 
William B. Schiller, 
National Tube Co., 
fined to his home 


company. 


was 


connected 


president of the 
who has been 
Since a runaway a¢ 


had 


performed on _ his 


cident in September, recently 
another 


foot, and a speedy recovery is now ex- 


operation 


pected 


J. C. Maben, president of the Sloss 


Johnston, sales manager, Cleveland; W. W 


Birmingham; W. H. 


Arpe, St. Louis; C 
Ker, 


Cincinnati; |] B 


Severn P general 


Knight, 


York; Ralph P. Zint, assistant to general manager of sales, Pittsburg 


Birmingham; 
Mr. Birmingham; 


Chicago; D. W 


Brannon, 


” | 
orf sales, 


Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.., is expected 
to return from Europe within a few 
days. On his return a successor to 


M. M. Richey, who resigned the vice 


presidency to return to railroad work, 


will probably be named. 

Joseph H. Hoadley, New York, has 
been elected president of the Alabama 
Consolidated Coal & Iron Co He 
will succeed Col. T. G. Bush, former 
president and organizer, who retires 


from the company, but remains at the 
the Shelby Iron Co. and other 
His Morris 
resident manager of prop- 
William C. 


Seddon, of Baltimore, becomes a mem- 


head of 


interests. son, Bush, has 


been made 
erties at Birmingham 


ber of the executive committee 
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Chattanooga Furnace of the Southern Steel Co. 





By an Editorial Representative of The Iron Trade Review. 


The Southern Steel Co. has recently 
rebuilt and put in operation the Chat- 
located at Chatta- 
is one of the 


tanooga furnace 


nooga, Tenn., which now 
most modern and best arranged blast 
The 
companying illustrations show some of 
is located 


furnace plants in the south. ac- 
the details of this plant. It 


in the city limits of Chattanooga and 


distributor 
bell- 
beams and bell-trolleys, bell and hop- 


this hoist and 


are the bridge, top 


type of 
framework, 
per, distributing device and _ rotating 
mechanism. 

The bridge consists of an 


steel truss of the parabolic type, which 


inclined 


reaches from a pit in the stock house 


to the top of the furnace. This bridge 


rails on the bridge, thereby raising the 
car and dumping the load into the bell. 

The cast 
iron with a curved spout at the lower 
end which directs the material to one 
side of the bell. The lower end of the 
is provided with a door which 
closes the opening at the lower end 
whenever the bell is lowered, thus pre- 


distributing hopper is of 


spout 














The spout 


venting the escape of 


and hopper are revolved by suitable 
mechanism of the top of the furnace, 
in order to distribute the charge even- 
ly. The beams seen in the photograph, 
Fig. 2 projecting to one side beyond 


the latter are used to remove the dis- 


Fic. 1—GENERAL VIEW OF CHATTANOOGA BLAST FURNACI 
within one thousand feet of the Ten- carries T-rails on which the skip car 
nessee river travels. The top frame work is of steel 

The furnace is 16 ft. diameter at the construction and is located at the top 
bosh and 75 ft. high. Its capacity is ' of the furnace platform, which sup- 
200 tons of pig iron per 24 hours. The ports the rails carrying the skip-car 
stock house is erected on a concrete These are continuations of the rails on 
foundation, which extends into the the bridge and are curved in such a 


A skip hoist 
capacity is used 
the top 


earth a distance of 20 ft 
with car of 80 cu. ft 
the 
of the furnace which is equipped with 


for elevating material to 


a “Brown hoist” top and distributor, 
these being shown in the illustration, 
Fig 2. (This photograph was 
taken in the shop before 
shipment.) Phe main features of 


the 


these rails, start- 


manner as to carry the car in over 


hopper. Just outside 


ing at a point near the level of the 
platform, a second set of rails is ar- 
ranged to take an outside pair of 


wheels in such a manner that the front 
end of the car runs in on the curved 
rails. while the rear wheels are carried 


on a line parallel, or nearly so, to the 


tributor and top from 


the furnace and 
hold it at one side while repairs are 
being made 
The furnace is stalled at one end 
of a cast ] 60 x 200 ft., which pre- 
sents numb iteresting features 
The main supports are cast iron col- 
! n brick foundations. The roof, 
which is provided with monitor, 1s 
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supported on steel trusses. Roof and slag is in great demand by the rail- for use as ballast. and no trouble is 
sides are of corrugated iron. A nar- roads in that section of the country found in disposing of all the slag from 


the furnace. 





The stock house is a building 34 x 
400 ft., located on the opposite side of 
the slag bed from the cast house and 
the skip hoist for the furnace enters 
it at about the middle point. It is built 
in two levels with a pit under the low 


est level for the reception of the skip 


car. A double track is laid through 
tl pper level the stock house, on 
which supplies are brought in, and 
which are dumped into bins directly 
under the’ tracks \ motor driven 


stock car runs along the track on the 
lower level of the stock house, receives 
its supplies of ore, coke, limeston 
from the various bins and discharges 
them into the skip car. The ore bins 
are located at one end of the stock 
house, the limestone and coke bins 
being at,the opposite end 


The auxiliary equipment of the fur 





nace comprises four stoves, each 18 x 











60 feet, one dust catcher, and one e: 





> 


Fic. 2—“BrownuoistT’ Tor For CHATTANOOGA BLAST FURNACE. izer 20 x 20 feet, together with 








row gauge railroad track runs through ec ars 
the center of this house its entire ‘ 

length, being a continuation of a tres- 
tle which extends through the center 
of the iron yard located at one end 
of the cast house. The runners for 
conveying the molten iron to the molds 
run along either’ side of this’ track. 
When the pigs are cooled they are 
loaded on narrow gauge cars on this 
track, which are then moved on to the 
trestle. The trestle is at an elevation 
of about eight ft. above the iron yard, 
and at intervals of about 1o ft. on 


either side of the trestle are posts sur- 





mounted with iron breaking blocks. 
The nig iron is thrown from the cars 
on to these breaking blocks and’ the 





broken pigs are then graded and 
piled in the iron yard while awaiting 
shipment. The cars are operated along 
the track on the trestle and through 
the cast house by means of a cable, 
driven by a hoisting engine which is 
located at the extreme end of the tres 
tle. 

The slag is disposed of simply and 
efficiently. When it is tapped from the 


furnace, it flows through a gutter in 





the cinder yard, which is composed of 
a series of runners leading to a bed 
and runs alongside the cast house. The 
slag is diverted into a number ef run- 
ners on this bed and is then sprayed 
with water from a number of lines of 
hose and cooled. A spur track 
is laid in a pit between the 
slag bed and the cast house 





and the cooled slag is_ shoveled 
into gondola. cars on this track. The Fic. 3.—Stac Yarp, Skip Hoist aNp Stoves, CHATTANOOGA BLAST FURNACE. 
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—INTERIOR OF CAst House CHATTA 


INTERIOR OF SrocK House, CHATTANOOM 
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blowing engines, one 44-inch steam 
cylinder x 90-inch air cylinder x 48-inch 
stroke, one 42-inch steam cylinder x 
84-inch air cylinder x 54-inch stroke, 
one 42-inch steam cylinder x 84-inch 
air cylinder x 48-inch stroke and one 
of the latest improved Mesta engines, 
44-inch steam x 84-inch air x 60-inch 
stroke. A stack seven feet diameter by 
160 feet to convey the 
burned gases from the stoves. Steam 
is supplied to the 
seven batteries’ of 


boilers, aggregating 


high serves 

plant by 
water tube 
2,100  horse- 
power. These are installed on the op- 
posite side of the cast house from the 
slag bed. Their location can be seen 
by the position of the stacks in the 
illustration, Fig. 1. 

‘the water supply is obtained from 
the method 
of obtaining it is somewhat 
Two tanks sunk in the 
being emptied while the other is fill- 
ing. The 
each tank, alternately, 


the Tennessee river, and 
unique. 


are river one 


water is discharged from 
by means of 
compressed air furnished by a pair of 
air compressors in the power plant. 
An automatic valve directs compressed 
air into each tank as soon as it fills 
with water, thus discharging it into a 
filtering plant which consists of 14 cir- 
cular tanks 48 inches in diameter by 
12 feet in height with a baffle wall in 
the center of each tank. Openings are 
cut in baffle screens 
are placed over The 
tanks are arranged in a straight line, 
trough extending across 
their tops. The water from the river 
is discharged into this trough and 


flows into the first two or three tanks 


these walls and 


each opening. 


a wooden 


through screens placed over their tops, 
then passes from the tank to the other 
all coarse impurities being strained 
out. It is finally discharged into a 
large reservoir 20 feet in diameter x 22 
feet deep located at the bottom of a 
standpipe 12 x 60 feet, whence it is 
drawn off by a battery of pumps for 
the furnace and around the 
plant. There are five pumps of vary- 
ing sizes located alongside of the res- 


use in 


ervoirs, which discharge into a stand- 
pipe 12 feet in diameter by 60 feet in 
height, which acts as a storage and 
pressure reservoir for the entire plant. 
In another portion of the same build- 
ing is the auxiliary machinery includ- 
ing two air compressors and two gen- 
erators for electric lighting, and oper- 
ating motor larry car in stock house. 
The furnace has ample shipping facili- 
ties, two spur tracks of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis R. R. run to 
the plant. It is also connected with 
the Chattanooga Belt railway which 
intersects all the railroads entering the 


city. 
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BRITISH SHIPMENTS 





OF PIG IRON TO AMERICA ARE 
LIGHTER THAN FORMERLY, 


But Contracting for Later Delivery is 
General.—Advances Continue 
in All Lines.—Italy En- 
ters the Market. 


Office of Tuer Iron Trave Review. ) 

Prince's Chambers, Corporation Street, 
Birmingham, Eng., Dec, 20. } 

Shipments of pig iron to America 
are not quite as heavy as they were, 
but contracts are now being arranged 
deliveries as far forward as 


The 


developments 


covering 
continues to 

The latest 
is the shipment of pig iron direct from 
Middlesborough to New Orleans A 
couple of vessels have been chartered 


the spring. trade 


yield new 


to load Cleveland pigs, and the entire 
order is said to amount to 20,000 tons 
This is understood to be the 
der of the kind. Italy has lately ap- 
the 
during the past 
the tees 13,700 tons. Local producers 
fear that the heavy for 
may inflate prices unduly 
the effect of 
home business 


first or- 


peared on scene as a buyer, and 


month has taken from 


eign demand 


and may 


have checking legitimate 
Excitement in Advances. 

been an 
The 


have de 


The last fortnight has 


eventful period in the iron trade 
last two exchange meetings 


veloped more excitement than for 


years past 
most important series of advances. Of 


and have brought also a 
these, the principal one was the rise 
of Ios in bringing the 
standard to The custom 
ary circulars were issued by all of the 
South Stafford 


marked bars, 


£9 per ton. 


marked bar houses in 
shire. 

For some reason, 
market 


the advance was 


kept quiet on day, a rumor 
reaching interested people just at clos- 
ing time, but within two hours of this 
were in the hands of the 


Apparently, the object of 


the circulars 
customers 

this reticence 
further fillip to pig iron, which is al- 
somewhat 


was to avoid giving a 
ready scarce and dear. A 
similar policy was adopted by the strip 


the same 


makers, who had a supper 
evening, and put up prices 7s 6d per ton 
Higher Prices General. 

Several other advances have taken 
place. The last 
Thursday, and increased the price of 
chilled rolls £1 per ton, and grooved, 
grain and other 1os per 
ton. They have been squeezed some- 
what by the high price of pig iron, and 
have only kept cleared a 


profit by keeping up a maximum turn- 


iron founders met 


castings, 


r¢ IIs, 


going and 
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over. For some reason, the cold blast 


pig people have made no formal dec- 


laration of advance, but prices are put 
up all the same and foundry iron re 
cently quoted £5 12s 6d is now £5 
17s 6d. Iron founders are a little sore¢ 
over this, because it prevents them jus- 


tifying their advance to their custom 


ers. 

The Unmarked Bar Association, 
holding a meeting under the _presi- 
dency of |] Parks M P.. declared 


] 


an advance of §s, this being the sec 


ond in two weeks, making the 


£7 10s. Galvanized sheets are in the 


midst of a boom, selling at the ri 
markable figure of £14, though the 
standard minimum is only £13 5s 
Some surprise is expressed at the 
moderation of the marked bar ad 
vance, but it is understood that, as 
suming improvement continues, ther 
will be another rise at Quarter Day 


Slit rods have been advanced from £8 


to £8 10s, while the trade in high class 
wire continues exc lle nt n m ik 
having just booked about a thousand 
tons at the standard figure of £10 10s 
per ton For steel bars and _ billet 
prices re strong, and some _ house: 
have closed their books to all com 
until April next; the pri t] 
to be £6 12s 6d, wl is f 7s 6d 
to Ios b thy p . r 
Scarcity of Hematite. 

There is not much pig iron 
selling here at present; but s b 
cause most people | S ed the 
wants for some little ft t come 
But there are great « bout 
short and slow deliveries. German 
ders for pig iron will probably bi 
verted to Cleveland or Glasgow, 
stocks from Northampton and Derb 


shire having been cleared out. One 
large smelting firm last week decli 
an order for 10,000 tons of Derbys! 
pig iron, and a second one for imm« 
diate delivery of 500 tons. Ther 
serious fears in the north of Engl 

of a famine in hematite, the only 
available stock for the supply of emer 
gencies being about 77,000 tons. The 


price of Cleveland pig iron has gi 
way a little, No. 3 quality having f 
from £3 3s 6d to £3 2s 6d in a 


r the 


len 3 
The drop fo 


couple of day S 


is half a crown 


The progress of pig iron prices is 
shown by an official list just published 
Iron which in June, 1905, sold 


at £2 
| 


2s 6d is now £3 2s 6d. Italy has lately 
appeared on the scene as a buyer, and 
during the past month has taken from 


the tees 13,700 tons 


One of our threatening labor diffi 
~ulties has disappeared for the time 
being. The galvanized hollowware 
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Black country have 


demand for higher 


wages This was the result of a let- 
ter from representative employers 
pointing out that certain firms would 
refus advances because their men 
were not connected with the union 
The applicants, apparently, were un 
ble to bring their fellow-workmen 
nto line id the wage movement 
core y collapsed with son sud 
T S 


Iron Exchange Remodeled. 


American iron masters will be 


lany 
familiar with the Birmingham Iron 
Exchange. While the general meeting 
s fairly satisfactory the sur 
c ces have been dismal and 
eq t< The w e piace has been 
Vv ove iuled, and the offices recon 
st ed [The entrances are of pol 
~ t the wv s are tiled up t 
{ ( g the floors laid in large 
| ‘ d whit marb 
rangements nd provis 
pt S I re have Pp t 
tou t of the finest 
gs the ty In open 
ng V g 1 Thursda 


Wi I i t I a 2S was 
ypened Jar ry, 1865, in t pres 
‘ ‘ > mavo Sj Henry 
Wie Bright M P.. ind 
kno in the Ss we 
; ‘ ‘ ¢ ‘ W ( 
\f \ ] . ret ] ] ‘ ‘ 
) S ‘ < pr ( 
Jubilee of Steel Making. 
rt * 1 DP aecamet nd Sis 
t tG Saturday at 
\\ f Cc ‘ 
~ f > +4 
| . ‘ T 
} ‘ ‘ ' 
; } 
ih co. 
] f ele B Rog 


. the ‘ b s , 
by el » Ce 
, 
y ( 7 \ 
\ » } ; 
I Lobdert ot 


! t DD gt 
met to t \ t Phe 
( { 1 ly b | V« 
- O , f ‘ nd ] e 420 
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, 
Che boil " 17 tons, and 

the engine frames e m y 30 feet 
long, weighing 326 t S J engines 
e intended fi | io he ly-laden 


yuntain gradients on the 


\rgentine Great Western Railway 


he ext e width of the tenders 
bout 1 t ler the traf on the 
I between D 
} no 
i l t! W Té 
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per cent while adding 


£5,000 towards the renewal funds 


There is a little note of dissatisfaction 


directors’ Chey 
that 
mand for pig iron by unduly 


che ck 


which the 


report 


the 


express 


the fear heavy foreign de- 


inflating 


prices may possibly legitimate 


home business on company 


depe I d 


Electricity in Tube Mills —The ex 


t f the invasion of steel works 


I ne mis by electric power 15 


emphasized by an order recently 


1 by the Seamless Tube Co. of 
An rica, Io; Tour 300 horsepower A] 
Chalmers compound-wound, non 


current motors On 


these w be connected by gears to 
20-inch two-high mill for rolling 
tubes, one will be direct-connected to 
! for piercing steel billets and two 


gearing to cold 


drawing tubes 


obtained by 


for cold 
Speed variation will be 
and 


means of shunt field regulation 


h motor will be furnished with a 


tartine panel including an automat« 


circuit breaker and switch. 


Exhibit.—S pax is 


now being assigned for exhibits of the 
Safe 


Safety Device 


rst International Exposition of 
ty Devices to be held at the 
Museum of Na 
York, beginning Jan. 29 

two weeks W. H. Tolman, 
York, is 


American 
New 


continu 


tural History, 
and 
2387 
director 
Social 


ot whic h 


ery una tne auspices 
he exposition will be held. The ex 
its nclude Saiety devices for 


working machinery; 


tamping, grinding and polishing ma 


rhé < ec ra fi T boilers. eleva 
tors wind cral nd hoisting 
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LARGE INCREASE OF CONSUMING CAPACITY 


HAS BEEN A PROMINENT FEATURE OF THE YEAR IN THE EAST. 


General Rise of Price Levels.—Unusual Conditions in Pig Iron 
. Market.—Causes of Abnormally High Prices.—Slow Deliveries 
and Labor Troubles.—Importations Relatively Small.— 
Unprecedented Demand for Structural Steel 
During First Eight Months. 
7 By A. W. VAN ZWALUWENBURG. 

The activity of the iron and steel and the unusual activity in all indus kept some foundries running which, 
industry as reflected in the markets of tries, and freight difficulties began to lacking timely supplies, would have 
the eastern part of the country during appear. When the New England foun been obliged to shut down, and they 
the past year has made more evident drymen received only 10 to 15 per cent have also prevented the soaring of 
the tendency of the east to become a of shipments promised by the New _ prices above all bounds of reason 
consumer and not a producer of pig York state furnaces, there was an in- The Structural Steel Market. 


The 


has 


iron and semi-finished products 


consuming capacity of the district 
increased enormously during the year 
Foundries, machine shops and manu- 
facturing plants of all kinds have been 
enlarged or built anew, but the output 
steel 
The 


reign of extremely high prices is pri- 


of pig iron and crude remains 


practically stationary present 
marily due to the fact that the middle 
west and south could not supply ma- 
terial to the 
districts as rapidly as required. 
Extreme Activity in Pig Iron. 


eastern manufacturing 


The year began with the wave of 
prosperity in the manufacturing indus- 
tries rising. The tide of extreme ac- 


tivity has swept along with only a 
slight period of hesitancy in the early 
summer, and has carried prices to ab- 
normal heights. At present the readi- 
ness to buy pig iron for far future de- 
livery at very high prices is remarka- 
ble, a condition which is fairly unique 
in the history of the trade 

During the first months of the year, 
business in all grades of pig iron was 
The demand was active and in- 


the 


gt it vd. 


creasing steadily in volume. In 
spring and early summer there was a 
period of doubt. Crops promised well, 
but the business of the country waited 
to see if the promise would be fulfilled 
doubts 


evident 


were removed and 
that the 


industrial 


In July all 
it became season of 
lines 
would continue for another year. The 
blast the country 

1 


had not been materially increased and 


great activity along 


furnace capacity of 
certain of the pig iron producers be- 
gan to make preparations for the rush 
which they knew would come 

In New England foundry iron pro- 
ducers of New York had 
heavily throughout the 


state been 


selling sum 
mer at prices which practically shut 
the market. 


became apparent 


southern furnaces out of 
In the early fall it 
that transportation facilities would not 
be equal to the demand occasioned by 
the great volume of crops to be moved 


evitable rush to cover. Prices for spot 


iron rose enormously and the end is 


not yet. 


Sound Economic Policy. 


The shortage of supplies was due 
largely to inadequate 


the 


transportation 


facilities, but in rise of prices 
there has been another important fac- 
tor. For a long time a powerful in- 


had work 


keep prices at a level insuring 


fluence been at tending to 


reason- 
able profits, A great many of the most 
had adopted the 


important interests 


sound economic policy of avoiding 
panics by promoting steadiness. The 
effort to this end was in no sense or- 
ganized, but it was nevertheless ef 


fective. When, in the early fall a group 
of producers disposed of a quarter mil- 
lion tons of basic pig at $17.50, it 
looked 


business. 


was 


generally upon as a good 


Almost 
ately afterward, the ability to 


stroke of immedi 

secure 
very much better. prices led to the ut- 
ter rout of the abstract policy of steadi- 
ness. Freight and labor difficulties in- 
creased as the winter came on and all 
that of, “Get as 
During 


much as 


this 


policies save 


you can,” disappeared 


period of excitement, one lot of No. 2, 


foundry iron brought $28.20, a price 
higher than that of standard sections 
of finished steel rails. 

During the last weeks of the year 


improved materi 
such that 


conditions have not 


ily. The car famine is fur- 
naces in the south have been forced to 
thousands of tons of pig iron in 


of the 


pile 


individual yards, and some 
northern producers are running at no 
total ca- 


unable to 


more than 40 per cent of the 
pacity. Coke producers are 
cars for. days in succession 
labor difficulties are serious in many 
sections 


When 


came, 


foundry iron 
Middles- 


across 


the pinch for 
Scotch 
boro pig were promptly started 
the Atlantic to the 
These importations, although relative- 


cargoes of and 


relieve 


pressure 


ly small in amount, have undoubtedly 


Rolled shapes and fabricated mater 
the 


lines of production in 


ial began year leading all other 
structural steel is very nearly at 


the 


close 
the 
months of 


list 


bottom of 


the year inquiries for steel 


and new building projects were so 


plentiful that many wondered where 


the supplies would come fron For 


months it was necessary to book far 


ahead in order to secure d 


premiums for prompt shipment were 
common. This period of great promis« 
continuued for about eight months 


Since then business has been almost 
dull, if it is permitted to use the word 
in these flourishing days. The mills 


; 


have not felt the loss of the unusually 


keen demand of the early months. 


They have been busy catching up on 


old contracts and furnishing shapes 
rs car builders and kindre ndus 
ries 
The reasons for the falling off in 
the demand for structural materials 
are somewhat obscure. In cases 


building operations have been halted 


or at least postponed by the extreme 
prosperity of business. The high price 
of labor and of mat ( than 
steel and above all the stringency in 
the money market have ui btedly 
tended to discourage the launching of 
extensive building enterprises. The in 
crease of mill capacity is 1 factor 
of importance. At present competition 
for contracts is keen while in the early 
months of the year purchasers sought 
the mill able to furnish the material 


and were frequently willing to give 
bonus for reasonably prompt delivery 
remained fairly 


Quoted prices have 


constant throughout the year, but du 
ing the last months the increased cost 
of raw material has pointed to an ad 
vance. One producer has announced 
an increase of price for practically all 
its products, and the general feeling 1s 
that others must follow. There hav: 
been none of the abnormally high 
prices which marked the boom of 1902 
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purchasers were 
but 
was more disposi- 


get along 


During that period, 


willing to pay almost any price, 


during 1906, there 


tion to wait or without 


Taken as a whole, the year has been 
structur- 


prosperous one in the 


Nearly all of the mills 


very 
al steel market 


booked more than their capacity 


to roll Car builders have given and 


giving the mills a_ ste: 
of orders for the lighter shapes, 
demand is more likely to in- 


the 


and this 


than to diminish during 
coming year. 

Unprecedented Demand for Rails. 

All the mills have been running at 
and 
The 
greater ton- 
Many 
constantly 


the Ten- 


iout the year 


are sold up far into the future, 
prospects 
nage will be rolled during 1907. 

are 
output, 
Iron Co 
its new equipment, and 
Bethle- 


may 


will probably 
be ready to use 
the 


toward the end of the year 


Corporation mills add 
total 

The de mand for standard rails has 
been unprecedented, as all the 


There has 


the newspapers of late in 


world 
talk in 
effect that 


knows been som¢ 


been hampered 


the railroads have 
ing this year by failure to secure de 
livery of rails, This is unjust to 


11 11 j 


rolling mills and may be denied em 


phatically There may have been an 
occasional delay in outlying districts, 
but as a rule tl rails have been d 
livered as 1 Pp dly as they could be laid 
In fact, there have been a number of 
cases in which shipment was _ post 
poned at t request of the roads b 
cause of inability to secure labor to 
perform the track work 
Plate Mills Busy. 
Great activity in the structural field 


ind among the builders of rolling stock 
for the railroads has insured a_ full 


Many records have 


been 


broken and prices have risen, es 
pecialiy during the last months. Lo 
cally the construction of many larg 
buildings has created a brisk demand 
for tank and boiler work nd the ship 
builders |] e taken a fair tonnage 
m the teel ( r b ders na the us< 
ot ed plate the construction of 
large pip ] Is reased gre tly 
during the y¢« These new demands 
are likely to remain and to increas 
nd w be a constant source f bus 
ness in the plate market 
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SYSTEM 
Its Imperative Importance to a Suc- 
cessful Business Man. 





In keeping with th dvancement 
made in oth ! during the past 
re w y < I } b t ‘ res 
ponding ent in t de ng 
and introducing of cost and « e sy 
tems rhis ince has been tl t 


ncreased demand on the 


growth of an 


progressive business man 


more c: ym ple te knowl dge 


conditions st his pat 


irrounding 
ticular line of business 


Ten or twelve years ago, well de 


fined cost systems were confined to a 


while to 


few of the large interests, 


| 
day the large, medium sized and many 


small concerns are adopting them, not 


| 
simply as a temporary thing, but as 


a permanent part of their organization 


Competition becoming more keen in 


ll lines of business each year, it is 
necessary for the business man who 
would wish to be or who would wish 


to continu to be 


successful, to place 
knows 
all the facts p his 


bu obtainable with a _ reasonable 


imself in a position where he 


ssible concerning 


expe nditure 
An 


business 


argument is 
men that they could not 
change a selling price 


knowledge of costs 


ses, if an article is showing a loss 
the cost system gives warning to ré 
duce its cost. or if unable to do this. to 


manufacture This is true, of ¢ rst 
if the article 1s not be mad t 
help the sale of so ther commod 
ty on w ch t re Ss a substantial 
profit 

Oftentimes business houses 5 
year iter year contented with the 
p ts they e making s these ] 

ts repr t fair rate of interest 
on the « ipit invested in tl business 
while if the dead wood ld only b 
the wn 4 t d Pp table WV wrk ] if 
n to take p its tir ind sj 
— rp! — v 1 T iSs¢ | I t VW | | b 
the result This feature the writ n 
h S expt ( nst It system | S 
had the pleasure of bserving in 
number or ¢ ses V h the pro t< 
creased to an extent that se I 
most edible A ern mn y s} \ 

net p I $150.000 } t 

) ] t t of $225,000 

on certain lin ’ 1 los f $75 
000 oO! ( T lis \ t! 3 
con lit exist a d wit cf t svs 
tem inst 1 to te the condition 
one cal ( y st t a larg possi 
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tor 
into 


ble chances there 1s 
still further 
the organization developed through a 
the 
not 


improvement 
Going the matter, 
indicates 
the 
a particular article 
the 


process of 


properly devised system 


points all along line, 
whether 


but as to 


only as to 
1 tabl 2 


cost exists in the 


where ex- 


nufacture By being able to 


inalyze a cost satisfactorily, short cuts 


can often be devised which will ma- 


reduce it, thereby changing 


from a mediocre or 


losing proposition to a paying one. 

\ prominent manufacturer told the 
writer some time since that he candid- 
ly. belt ved th it the cause for most of 


lack 


pro- 


the failures in his line was the 
the 
1 


man sells an article 


cost of 


| knowledge as to 
luct.on. Because one 


price, it does not follow 


that a competitor can profitably name 
the same selling price. The efficiency 
of plant enters more into the cost 


of production than many people rea 


lize, and manufacturer bases 
that of a 


petitor, he is taking the chance of hav 


when a 


com- 


lant of the same efficiency, of 


ng ap 
their labor and material costs being 
the same and of his competitor basing 
his selling on a correct cost price 
It too often happens that a concern 
gives too little attentioa to the general 
ce end of system work, possibly 
feeling that it does not pertain to 
costs. This is a serious mistake, as 


work all 
the 


much of the accuracy of the 
is dependent 


the 


ine upon 


foundation established in general 


office, and many cost systems are weak 
because of this laxness Then again, 
there are new methods being brought 

t from time to time, which in many 
cases give a much better result with 
considerably less work 


However, in face of all the advance 


during the 


ment made system 
t few years, the business world is 
st fronted w condition, vary 
r the way from the man who 


knows his costs and profits monthly, 
nd in some cases more frequently, to 
know his‘lump 
the cost of any 


roduce 5 


Kir vI mresident and general 
or t] Jones & Laughlin 

St ( $ ted as saying Great 
| be the prosperity of the 

nd y tl year, it will be 
great ext y Th is due 

to the p perity nd great 
c tl t try The reat 
est t not yet been 
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THE RELATION OF EDUCATION 
TO NATIONAL WEALTH.’ 


By Dr. Wittiam Kent.’ 

The most important event in the 
economic history of our time is the 
great increase of wealth which has 
taken place in all the civilized world 
within the past hundred years and 
especially within the last thirty years. 
The chief cause of this increase was 
.the improvement of the steam engine 
by James Watt and his successors, and 
the chief cause in more recent times 
has been the growth of technical edu- 
cation among the people. Tredgold’s 
famous definition of engineering is 
“the art of directing the great forces 
of nature for the uses and convenience 
of man.” The greatest force of nature 
which can be utilized in the produc- 
tion of wealth is the force produced 
by burning coal and the art of direct- 
ing this great force of nature is the 
art acquired by technical education. 

Thirty-five vears ago a small group 
of men conceived the idea that the 
best way to give .a man a technical 
education was not to send him to a 
shop but to a new kind of technical 
college. Such colleges were founded 
first by private endowment and later 
by state grants. At first they turned 
out only a few graduates each year 
and for them there was no demand, 
for the world had not then learned 
that it meeded technically educated 
men, but these men found their jobs 
and in a few years they had so proved 
the wisdom of the founders of the 
schools that the numbers of the 
schools increased rapidly so that their 
graduates now amount to some thou- 
sands each year and the demand for 
them is increasing as fast as the sup- 
ply. There is no need to enlarge fur- 
ther on the technical colleges. Their 
benefits are found in every railroad 
and industrial establishment through- 
out the civilized world. 

Fifteen years ago, one man, Thomas 
J. Foster, conceived another idea, that 
there was another method of giving 
a man a technical education, the meth- 
od of the correspondence school. 
This school was not intended to be, 
and is not in any sense a rival of the 
technical college. It was not for that 
very small fraction of the population 
who first had the opportunity and 
ability to graduate from a high school 
or academy and afterwards to spend 
four years more ‘n getting the higher 
education; it was for that vastly larger 
fraction, the men of mature age who 
were at work and who desired to get 


4An address at the anniversary oa -* of 
the International Correspondence chools, 
Scranton, Pa., Oct. 15, 1906. 

Dean of the L. C. Smith College of Applied 
Science, Syracuse Uuiversity. 
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a technical education while still at 
work, Some of the amazing results 
of the correspondence schools we have 
seen and heard today. In fifteen years 
they have had more students and 
turned out more graduates than all 
the technical colleges put together 
have in thirty years, and now they 
have an enrollment about equal to 
that of all the universities, colleges 
and higher grade technical schools in 
the country. 

I have spoken of two kinds of tech- 
nical schools, the technical college 
and the correspondence school. There 
is a third kind of which mention 
should be made: I refer to the trade 
school. The United States is far be- 
hind Germany, France and Switzer- 
land in the development of this kind 
of school but the beginning has been 
made, and the Williamson Trade 
School at Philadelphia, is a fine ex- 
ample of what such a school should 
be. Mr. James M. Dodge in his pres- 
idential address before the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers gives 
statistics showing that the young men 
who had obtained a three years’ train- 
ing in the Williamson Trade School 
had a far greater earning power in 
the shop when they reached the age 
of 22 years than had men of the same 
age who were trained in the shop and 
did not have the advantages of the 
school. This is a most important edu- 
cational and economic fact. If we 
can increase the earning power of a 
man by sending h'm to a trade school 
between the years of 16 and 19 instead 
of sending him into a shop during 
these same years, then the wealth of 
a community will be increased by hay- 
ing the greatest possible portion of our 
skilled workmen educated in = such 
schools, 

It must not be supposed that tech- 


nical education has as its only result 


ihe increase of wealth of a commun- 
ity. It is also both mentally and mor- 
ally uplifting. The technically edu- 
cated man is brought face to face with 
the laws of nature and the laws of na- 
ture are the laws of truth. A man 
cannot be a good technical student un- 
less he is honest with himself and if 
he is honest with himself he cannot 
be false to any man 

-The late Abram S. Hewitt in a not 
able address in the year 1890 stated 
that the invention of Bessemer steel 
was one of the great events which 
had changed the face of society since 
the time of the Middle Ages. “The 
invention of printing, the construction 
of the magnetic compass, the discov- 
ery of America and the introduction 
of the steam engine are the only capi- 
tal events in modern history which be- 
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long to the same category as the Bes- 
semer process. They are all exam- 
ples of the law of progress which 
evolves moral and social results from 
material development The face of all 
society has been transformed by these 
discoveries and inventions.” 

To these five capital events named 
by Mr. Hewitt we inust now add a 
sixth: the rapid spread of technical 
education during the last thirty years. 
It, like these other events, has trans- 
formed the face of society. 





COLORADO FUEL DEVELOP- 
MENTS. 


For the four months ending Oct. 31 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. reports 
gross earnings of $7,442,298; operating 
expenses amounted to $6,072,870, and 
was $534,904. An additional $2, 
500 common stock has been listed on 
the New York stock exchange to ac 
quire all the stock and demand notes 
of the Crystal River Railroad Co. not 
held by the Colorado Industrial Co. 
The railroad company owns 18 miles 
of line between Carbondale and Pla- 
cita, Colo., and 12 miles of narrow 
gauge road connecting with coal prop- 
erties of the Colorado Industrial Co., 
at Cool Basin. The railroad also owns 


One-nall Of an issue OL $300,000 StOCcK 


of the Redstone Improvement Co., 
which is the owner of real. estate, 
water works, hotels, etc., at Redstone, 


where are locate 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co 


Public Mineral Lands.—Congress is 


the CoOK operations 


directing much attention to the ques- 
tion of leasing public lands containing 
smeral a +4 Ges bill } 255 
minerai deposits oenate ih ANDO. fF S44 


provides that where lands reserving 
title to mineral deposits have been 
conveyed by th 


parties holding leasing contracts shall 


pay the owners of such land a reason- 
able compensation for the use of land 
occupied in the mining and using of 
such deposits. Another bill (S. 7241) 
dealing with another phase of this 
subject, requires that title to these de- 
posits found within the public domain 
shall always remain in the United 


During the past year exports to 
Panama aggregated slightly more than 
$14,000,000, exclusive of those products 
carried by government transports o1 
naval vessels The largest item was 
for locomotives and railway equip 
ment, slightly more than $2,500,000 
Pipes and fittings were sent to the 
value of $500,000; rails $318,000, and 


structural steel $93,000 
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GREAT PROSPERITY OF THE PITTSBURG DISTRICT. 


LAST HALF OF 1906 REMARKABLE FOR NEW RECORDS. 


Only a Slight Lull During the Summer.—New Open Hearth 


The year which has just come to a 
close will go down in the history of 
the iron and steel business as one of 
prosperity and one of almost contin 
ued progress in practically every line 
and product Never before has there 
been such a demand for the material, 
nor has there ever been the big pro 
duction which has marked the output 
from mines to mills during 1906 

The year began prosperously, and 
with the exception of a slight lull dur- 


ing the earl 


y summer months, each 
month has been a little better than its 
predecessor, and each one, particularly 
during the latter half of the year, a 
record breaker, not only in the speci 
feations against contracts, but also in 
new business and tonnage output 
There have been times during the year 
when the mills have been a little slack 
as regards business ahead of them, 
but at no time has there been any dan 
ger of insufficient business in order to 
keep in operation to full capacity 
This condition of affairs in some of 
the finished lines 1s due to the fact 
that additional finishing capacity has 
been installed, and the actual business 
ahead of mills has been kept down 
proportionately, but has been well dis 
tributed, and had it not been for this 
increase in production, the end of the 
year would have seen an _ unprece- 


] | 


dented tonnage of unfilled orders on 


the books for delivery next yea‘ As 
it is, finished lines, with possibly one 
or two exceptions, have work ahead 
as far as producers care to figure on 
the future As a matter of fact, sev 
eral branches of the finished trade are 
heavily oversold, and if the entire ton 
nage of contracts is specified against, 
there will be no diminution in opera 
tion until considerably after the mid 
dle of the year. By the time that per- 
dis reached, enough additional busi 


ness is expected to carry through the 


Scarcity of Crude Steel. 
Beginning at the very opening of 
the year, there has been a scarcity of 
semi-finished material—billets, sheet 
bars and slabs—and the output of the 
leading producers toward the latter 


part of the year has been so inadequate 


that independent manufacturers, de 


pending upon the open market for 


Construction an Important Feature.— 


Iron Ore Scarce. 


By W. B. Roprnson 


their supply of raw material, have 
heen seriously handicapped on this 

count Far-sighted consumers of 
semi-finished material early in th 
year anticipated this condition of af 


fairs, and the result has been an un 


usual amount of new construction, 


particularly in the number of open 
hearth furnaces in the smaller plants 

Popularity of the Open-Hearth. 

Probably the most important single 
development in the steel business dur 
ing the year is the increase of demand 
for open-hearth material, and in Ox 
tober the Steel Corporation announced 
its intention ultimately to abandon the 
Bessemer process at its Duquesne 
plant, and in its stead erect eighteen 
so-ton open-hearth furnaces This, 
with the largely increased open-hearth 
capacity at the Homestead plant, and 
an appropriation for similar capacity 
at the Ohio works of the Corporation 
at Youngstown, is a fair intimation of 
the trend of the business It may 
indeed safely be said that the leading 
nterests will install no further Besse 
mer converting plants, and it is pre 
dicted that by 1912 existing Bessemer 
plants will have been replaced by 
open-hearth furnaces. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., the largest inde 
pendent interest in Pittsburg district 
has also decided to install four Tal 
bot open-hearth furnaces upon the site 
of its new plant on the Ohio river 
below Pittsburg. In addition to this, 
smaller concerns throughout the dis 
trict and in other sections of the coun 
try are installing only the open-hearth 
process, and the increasing popular 
ity of the process is further demonstrated 
by the fact that the Steel Corporation 
will have nothing but open-hearth fur 
naces at its new plant at Gary, Ind 
The only new Bessemer plant in this 
district is that of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O 

Scarcity of Iron Ore. 

The early months of the year, be 
fore the opening of navigation on the 
lakes, were marked by a scarcity of 
ores for merchant furnaces, and the 
strike of longshoremen at Lake Eri 
ports delayed the movement to the 
furnaces for some time after the boats 
began to arrive with cargoes at th 


lower end of the route 


uw. 


is adjusted satisfactorily and a long 
term contract entered into and danger 
of a similar tie-up was obviated for sev- 
eral years to come In this connec- 
tion it may be said that inability to 
secure ores has been preventing the 
construction of additional blast fur 
naces and the scarcity of pig iron, felt 
so badly toward the end of the year, 
and for delivery during the first half 
of next year, will be felt again, if the 
present increase in the rate of consump- 
tion continues There is absolutely 
1.0 reason to believe it will not do so. 

Increased Pig Iron Production. 

The unfailing indication of general 
prosperity in the iron and steel busi 
ness is a very heavy increase in the 
production of pig iron. With this in- 
creased production, prices have been 
maintained and during the last six 
months of the year steadily advanced. 
The production of pig iron for 1906 
will be over 25,000,000 tons in round 
figures against 23,000,000 tons in round 
figures in 1905. In 1904 the produc- 
tion was 16,500,000 tons; 1902 and 1903 
approximately 18,000,000 tons each 
year. There are no stocks at the fur 
naces at the close of the year, except 
where, as in the south, railroads have 
been unable to haul the iron as 
promptly as it has been sold. The 
fact that the demand has been greater 
than the large output of 1906 is indi 
cative of general activity throughout 
the iron and steel business. Most of 
the output has been disposed of on a 


ing market in spite of the heavier 


production. The year just closed adds 
another to the period now nine years 
ld, in which there has been a steady 


nerease in production, except one off 

year, 1904 
Pig Iron Prices. 

June was the low-water mark as far 
is prices on pig iron were concerned, 
there having been a gradual decline 
from month to month from the first 
of the year, and each month after June 
showed the visible supply gradually 


ecreasing, until at the end of the year 


t was practically impossible to secure 
ron for prompt delivery The buying 
began several months earlier than ts 
ra ) to | rol Before the cl ¢ 
third quarter, tl! available sup- 

for tl first quarter of the next 
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year had been sold and big inroads 
made into the second quarter supply. 
The tonnage of southern iron brought 
north, or sold on contract, reached 
big figures on account of the sold-up 
condition of the northern market. 
Finished Material Prices. 

In finished lines prices were practi- 
cally even during the year, with the 
exception of the last two months, and 
these reasonable prices. undoubtedly 
had a great deal to do with the im- 
mense volume of business done, prices 
of finished material not being at all in 
proportion to the high cost of raw 
and semi-finished materials. Steel 
bars and plates took an early lead 
during the latter part of the year, and 
before its close producers were sold 
to capacity through a large part of 
the first half of next year and selling 
rapidly into last half of 1907. Struc- 
tural material was easier on account 
of the increased productive capacity. 
A conservative estimate of this new 
capacity is 2,000 tons a day. 

The lake ship yards, steel car inter- 
ests and pipe makers early loaded up 
the plate mills, the former being filled 
to their capacity for new construction 
during 1907 and having on their books 
boats for 1908 delivery. The steel car 
companies in this district alone have 
built upwards of 55,000 steel freight 
cars and about 3,000 steel under 
frames, aside from electric and steam 
railroad coaches. 

The question of new railroad carry- 
ing capacity brings up one of the most 
serious obstacles confronted by manu- 
facturers during the year, this being 
the extreme car shortage in all parts 
of the country, which prevented the 
shipment of finished product, and also 
seriously handicapped mills on account 
of inability to secure their usual sup- 
ply of raw and semi-finished material. 

Little Labor Disturbance. 

There has been little serious labor 
trouble during the past year, although 
the strike of bituminous coal miners 
for a short time was an important 
question and the demand of molders 
for wages in advance of those paid in 
competing districts for a time looked 
as though it might be serious. Both 
of these troubles were avoided, and 
with them out of the way, there has 
been practically no set back on ac- 
count of labor difficulties; in fact, there 
have been several voluntary advances, 
notably by the United States Steel 
Corporation, followed by other inter- 


ests. : 

The sheet and tin plate business has 
been exceptionally prosperous during 
the year under review and prices have 
advanced three times on black and 
galvanized roofing; twice on painted 
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roofing; and tin plate has advanced 
four times, from $3.40 at the opening 
of the year to $3.90 at the close. Busi- 
ness on the books at the end of the 
year 1s heavier by far than at any sim- 
ilar period since the organization of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
and while no actual figures are obtain- 
able at this time, the output of sheet 
products will be very close to 1,200,- 
ooo tons. The end of the year finds 
practically no stocks on hand. Steel 
bars remaining stationary at 1.50c base 
Pittsburg until November, when they 
were advanced to 1.60c base; and 
structural material during'the year was 
sold at 1.70c base Pittsburg; steel 
plates were not advanced from 1.60c 
to 1.70c until the latter part of No- 
vember. Standard rails were station- 
ary at $28.00 and light rails showed 
a gradual advance from July to De- 
cember, remaining practically station 
ary during the first six months. Bar 
iron showed the greatest fluctuation in 
prices of any of the steel products; 
opening the year at 2c, shading to 
1.55c in June and July, advancing to 
1.60c in August, remaining at that fig- 
ure until October, averaging 1.75c¢ in 
November and 1.80c in December: 
these averages being arrived at on the 
basis of weekly prices for the month. 
Wire Products Active. 

Wire products had an unusually ac- 

tive year and with the exception of 


lown in July 


the usual summer shut- 
for renairs, mills were operated to ca- 
pacity throughout the year. Prices 
were very firm, opening in January at 
1.85c and closing in December at $2.00 
on wire nails, with the usual differen- 
tials on other products. Ferro-man- 
ganese was the most variable of raw 
materials, opening at $175.00 per ton 
in January, shading down to $79.00 in 
June and closing the year at $82.50 
as an average for December. 

The demand for both furnace and 
foundry coke was exceptionally heavy, 
with prices varying, as is usual with 
coke. The lowest prices were in the 
middle of summer, advancing to the 
winter months, with spot coke in De- 
cember selling at $3.60 for furnace and 
$4.00 for foundry coke, as compared 
with $3.00 for furnace and $3.25 for 
foundry coke during the first month 
of the year. 

Engineers in New Home.—Both the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers are now located in 
the new United Engineering Society 
building, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, where it is requested that 
all communications, mail and express 
matter, be directed. 
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THE UTAH STATE SCHOOL OF 
MINES. 

The Utah State School of Mines is the 
engineering department of the State 
University. It was formally estab- 
lished as a part of the latter institution 
in 1901 by an act of the state legisla- 
ture, although the school was in oper- 
ation previous to this time, it having 
been announced in the Utah Univers- 
ity catalog as a department of the in- 
Stitution as early as 1891-92. 

The school of mines now offers five 
engineering courses. They are min- 
ing, electrical, civil, mechanical and 
chemical engineering. Each course 
leads to a degree and requires four 
years for its completion. The aim is to 
qualify the student for the duties of 
the practical engineer in connection 
with the mining industry of the inter- 
mountain region. This industry in 
its varied phases demands the services 
of specialists in every line of engineer- 
ing. The courses offered in the 
School of Mines have been carefully 
arranged with the view to making such 
specialists. 

The facilities that the school now 
possesses with its excellently equipped 
laboratories, its competent faculty, 
and its location in the very heart of 
a great mining and metallurgical re- 
gion, are equaled by few engineering 
schools in the country 

The demand for the services of spe 
cialists in the many branches of the 
mining industry is so great that the 
graduates of the School of Mines find 
no difficulty in securing desirable posi- 
tions directly upon the completion of 
their courses. The ambitious young 
man now sees that he has bright pros- 
pects before him in taking up an en- 
gineering course in the institution; and 
for best results he should study min- 
ing in a mining country. Thus students 
from the east are in many cases going 
to the western school for their special 
preparation in the profession of mining 
engineering. 

Every year finds more students from 
outside the state applying for entrance 
to the Utah State School of Mines 
Some of these young men have done 
part of their engineering coures else- 
where and desire to complete their 
course in this institution; while others 
are college graduates who come west 
for their special preparation in the 
work of the mining engineer. 

There are now registered in the 
courses in engineering 165 students of 
college grade, a decided increase over 
former years notwithstanding the re- 


cent raising of the entrance conditions. 
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perature at any convenient place, but 
can be so installed that it will at the 
same time indicate this temperature 
at any other place, where such indica- 
tion may be necessary or desirable. 
Thus, for instance, the furnace at- 
tendant may have the temperature in- 
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RAILWAY WORK CURTAILED. 

M. S. Connors, general superintend- 
ent of the Hocking Valley and Ohio 
Central railways, says the companies 
he represents will not make as exten- 
sive improvements during the coming 
summer as were made last year, owing 
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Fie. 4—Furnace Record wiTH AUTOMATIC FIRING. 


dications of his furnace or furnaces 
within convenient view, while the 
same is simultaneously shown in the 
“shack” of the boss heater and the 
office of the superintendent, if the lat 























Fic. 5.—Group OF PYROMETERS. 


ter places are within reasonable dis- 
tance from the furnaces. 

The records of this pyrometer are 
traced on rectilinear charts, which 
form it is claimed has advartages over 
the circular form of chart, so largely 
employed. On a rectilinear chart the 
whole record can be seen at a glance. 
while two or more records can be 
very conveniently compared 


to the scarcity of labor. Many of the 
plans for improvements that were to 
have been made last year had to be 
abandoned because the necessary labor 
was not available. In preparing his 
recommendations relative to future 
improvements, Mr. Connors will have 
the labor situation of last summer in 
mind and will recommend only such 
improvements as will be practically 
necessary for the maintenance of good 
service 

By a recent order of the Ohio rail- 
way commission, 3,200 freight cars of 
the Hocking Valley were thrown out 
of service. About 30 days ago Mr 
Connors petitioned the commission 
for an extension of the time, speci- 
fied for the law to go into effect, re 
quiring 75 per cent of the cars of all 
freight trains to be equipped with air 
brakes, and the extension was granted 
A rehearing was ordered, however, on 
the request of Grand Master Morrisey 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men and on the representation of Mr 
Morrisey that the extension of time 
would endanger the lives and limbs 
of the trainmen in the employ of the 
Hocking Valley, the former order was 
withdrawn The law became effective 
last September and the _ extension 
granted was until mext March. The 
company has 3,200 cars that are not 
equipped with air brakes. These are 
being rapidly replaced by an order of 
4,000 freight carsthat are being turned 
out by the Ralston Steel Car Co. The 
action of the commission practically 
puts the old cars out of service at 
once, instead of allowing them to be 
used until the new cars are received. 

The Hocking Valley and Ohio Cen- 
tral systems have placed orders with 
the American Locomotive Co. for 1907. 
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SKETCH OF FRANK H. TAYLOR. 

Frank H. Taylor, recently elected to 
the directorate of the Yale & Towne Mfg 
Co., has been chosen a vice president of 
the company. He was born in Cincin- 
nati and was educated at Haverford col- 
lege and Harvard university. For a time 
he was employed in Cincinnati, but in 
1882 removed to Philadelphia, where he 
was one of the organizers and ther treas- 
urer of the Belmont Iron Co., of which 
he ultimately became president. When 
the plant was destroyed by fire Mr. Tay- 
lor in 1890 became manager of the Phila- 
delphia branch of the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., continuing in that capacity for 
seven years. In 1897 he became sales 
manager of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co.; three years later he was 
promoted to fourth vice presidency, and 
later became second vice president. He 
is still a director of that company, of the 
Provident Life & Trust Co., Philadel- 
phia, and a trustee of the Engineers’ club, 
New York. His duties as a vice presi- 
dent of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. will 
relate equally to the manufacturing and 
commercial sides of the business and ul- 





FRANK H. TAYLOR 


timately will include many of the mat- 
ters heretofore attended to by the presi- 
dent. 

Schonthal Improvements. — The 
Schonthal Iron & Steel Co, Colum 
bus, O., is planning for a number of 
improvements to be made early in the 
spring that will materially increase 
the capacity of its plant Its yards 
will be increased by about 1,000 feet 
of new track, connecting with the T 
oe Syd. 
machinery has been ordered, notably 


railroad. Considerable new 
a large shear that will be capable of 
cutting up to six inches square. The 
plant has four shears now in operation 
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Iron Trade Chronology 
For 1906. 


January 1—QOhio mill at Youngs- 
town put on sheet bars after a six 
months’ run on rails 

2—C. W. Bray succeeds John A. 


Topping as president of the American 
Sheet & Plate Co., Mr. Topping 
becoming executive head of the Repub 
& Steel Co., and later of the 
Iron & R. R. Co 

Steel Co. 


light rails $1.00 a ton, making the price 


Tin 


lic Iron 
Tennessee Coal, 


2,—Carnegie advanced 


$28.00 on 25-45 pound sections 


8—Black sheets advanced $2.00 a 


ton to 2.40c; galvanized $2.00 per ton 


to 3.45c; galvanized corrugated roof- 


ing 10c to $3.00; painted corrugated 
unchanged at $1.65; tin plates 10¢c to 
$3.50 The last similar advance on 
sheets and tin plates was Nov. 20, 
1905 

Ss W ire products advanced $1.00 
per ton, making wire nails $1.85; plain 


wire 1.70c; galvanized barb wire 2.30¢c. 


Previous advance was $1.00 on Oct. 2, 


1905 

8.—Carnegie Steel Co. announced 
addition of two blast furnaces to the 
Carrie group at Rankin, Pa.; ten 50- 
ton open-hearth furnaces at Home- 
stead, and rebuilding of three structural 
mills and new plate mill at Home- 
stead 

$—lIllinois Steel Co. advanced light 
rails 50c a ton to $28.00 in carloads 
$27.00 in larger lots, sections 30 to 45 
pounds 

15.—New Mingo furnace Carnegie 
Steel Co. blown in 

15.—Steel Corporation buys 50,000 
tons Bessemer pig iron from valley 
interests; 25,000 tons from W. P. Sny- 


der & Co both at 


for first 


$17.25 valley flat 
W. 


for second quarter at 


quarter; from 


P. Snyder & Co 


40,000 Tons 


$17.75 guaranteed against decline 
Furnaces refused to sell second quar 
ter guaranteed against decline except 


t $18.00 


16.—Plate makers advance prices on 


Pacific coast $4.00 a ton, o1 


from 1.40c to 1.60c base, the same as 


consumer©rs 
hive 


Is Pittsburgh Steel Co. closed 


year contract for 350,000 tons coal an- 
nually for five years; Midland Steel 
Co. for 250,000 tons annually for the 
same period 

22—National Tube Co. sold fifty 
miles of eight-inch pipe to the Union 
Oil Co., San Francisco, for line across 


the Isthmus of Panama Eighty-five 


miles of 18-inch pipe to the Ohio Fuel 
ee 


o, for line from Cincinnati to Colum 
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bus National 
Co. and Spang, Chalfant & Co 
No 
Johnstown, Pa., blown in 


Steel, 


divided between Tube 


24.—New furnace, Cambria 
Steel Co., 


February 1. 


‘ 


Colonial Pitts 


burg, decides to install two 25-ton 


basic open-hearth furnaces 
2 Marine boiler steel advanced 2c 
cxtra to 4c extra on account of stringent 


regulations of government inspection set 


vice, 

q.- Hoops advanced $1.00 a ton to 
1.90c; previous advance $2.00 Nov. 27 
1905. 


15.—Steel Corporation exercised op 


tion, taking 16,000 tons Bessemer pig 


iron from valley interests for quick 


shipment to Chicago at $17.25 valley. 
March 1.—Southern freights on pig 


iron advanced 25c 


making freights 


to Ohio river points, 
Birmingham to Cin 
cinnati $3.00; to Pittsburg $4.60; to 
Chicago $3.90, 
5.—Sharp decline in bar iron $3.00 
per ton within a week to 1.65c f. o. b 
Youngstown, O, 
13.—Bi-monthly bar 


iron wage. set 


tlement showing 1.6c, an advance of a 
tenth. 
17-18.- 
lic Iron & Steel Co. 
cago to Pittsburg. 
18.—Ohio 


changed from 


General offices of the Repub 


moved from Chi 


mill at Youngstown 
sheet bars to rails. 
19.—Cotton tie price fixed at 85c per 
bundle, same as previous year. 
20.—M onthly 
Steel Co. on 


quarterly prices Car- 


negie sheet bars an 


nounced at $28.00 for. long lengths, an 


advance of $2.00 on quarterly pric« 
Option by La Belle 
Plate Co 


April 2 Iron 


works on Pope Tin plant, 


Steubenville, not exercised 


2 Carnegie Steel Co advanced 


light rails 25 to 45 pounds $1.00 per 
ton to $29.00, leaving lighter sections 


unchanged. 


2.—Riter-Conley Co con- 


secures 


tract for the two new blast furnaces 
at the Carrie group 

9.—New structural mill, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., started, 

9.—Steel Corporation bought 15,000 
tons Bessemer pig iron, April deliv 
ery, from valley interests at $17.25 

9.—Tin plates advanced ten cents 
per base box to $3.60 

20.—C. B. & Q. R. R. and two of its 
officials fined $60,000 at Chicago for 
giving rebates to Steel Corporation on 


tin plate 
Duquesne blast furnaces 


March 78,128 


I Four 


break world’s record in 


tons, against previous record of 


Thomson plant, 77,142 tons 


implement n 


14 Agricultural 


allowed 1.40C base on steel bat 


29 


Isabella furnace, 


May 3 New No. 3 
ot Corporation, blown in 


Contracts awarded for four blast 


furnaces at the Gary plant of the Cor- 


poration 


Rail sales for 1907 delivery made 


six months earlier than usual at $28.00 


on standard sections Southern mills 


open books earlier at $1.00 advance 
i8—Tin plates advanced 15 cents 
base box to $3.75 


June 5.—Black galvanized sheets ad 
| 


vanced 


$2.00 per ton, and painted cor 


rugated roofing 10 cents a square 


20.—Prices on sheet bars for third 


quarter announced at $29.00, an ad 


vance of $1.00 

July 2 Tennessee Coal, Iron & R 
R,. repurchased the Birmingham & 
Southern R. R. from the Louisville & 


Nashville 
dent 


and Southern roads Presi 


Topping succeeds J G. Moore as 
pre sident 
heat from new No 


9.—First 4 open- 


hearth department, Carnegie Steel Co 


at Homestead, poured. First drawing 
of this plant made Jan. 9, ground 
broken Jan. 15, making record of 25 


weeks 


pouring of 


from breaking of ground to 
steel 


settlement 


12.—Bar iron wage 
showed 1.5 cent, a decline of a tenth 
ta cent 

August j Eastern Steel Works 
within past two weeks bought about 
150,000 tons basic pig iron, 

13.—Connellsville coke centennial 
opens 

14 \ bout 100.000 tons Bessemer 
pig iron sold within last ten days at 


$17.75 valley for first half delivery 
20.—Monthly sheet bar prices ad 
van ed $1.00 to $30.00 
20 Carnegie Steel Lo advanced 
ght rails $1.00 to $31.00 
23.—United Engineering & Foundry 
Co. secures contract for one continu 
ous rail mill for Indiana Steel Co. and 
a rail tract for one continuous rail 
n for Indiana Steel Co. and a rail 
mill and 28-inch structural mill for 
Bet m Steel ¢ 
Septemb« Charles Hart resigns 
s gen ore southern division 
the Republi & Steel Co. to 
become president: of the Inland Steel 
( Chicag 
6 New blast furt Midland Steel 
( blown 
12 ( gic ste ( nnounces 
ntention t I w b t mill at 
Do nt 
) Onart \ ‘ eet bars 
1 ( St ( t 
( () ( ement 








Se 
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of Great Northern and Steel Corpora- 
tion ore deal 

13.—Merchant pipe advanced two 
points. 

16.—Upwards of half a million tons 
of furnace coke at $3.00 and over per 
ton secured by H. C. Frick Coke Co 
for 1907 delivery. 

25.—Carnegie Steel Co. announced 
two new blast furnaces and eighteen 
open-hearth furnaces at Duquesne 
plant and the abandonment of present 
Bessemer plant when these are com- 
pleted. New 16-inch merchant mill to 
be erected and 10-inch mill moved from 
Monessen to Duquesne 

25.—Tin plate advanced 15c per base 
box, black and galvanized sheets $2.00; 
blue annealed $1.00; corrugated painted 
roofing 10 cents; galvanized sheets 5 
cents. 

November 1.—Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. announces plans to erect four 
blast furnaces and six Talbot open 
hearth furnszces on the site of their 
new Allequippa plant 

1.—Bar iron advanced to 1.70c base, 
Pittsburg. 


2—Ore prices for 1907 fixed at 50 
cents advance on non-Bessemer, and 
75 cents on Bessemer, basis of iron 
content being reduced. 

4 La Belle Iron & Steel Co. at 


Steubenville, O., announced contract 
for two new jobbing mills and eight 
new sheet mills. 

I Carnegie Steel Co. broke seven 
ty-one productive records during Oc 
tober 

4—Light rails advanced $1.00 per 
ton, 

7 Hoops advanced $2.00 per ton to 
two cents base 

10.—Wire products advance $1.00 

15.—Steel bars advance $2.00 per ton 
to 1.60c base. 
B2. Heavy sales of malleable Bessemer 
pig iron for last half delivery 

26.—Steel plates advance to _ 1.70¢c, 
Pittsburg, although leading interest 
has not withdrawn 1.60c base, but ts 
not accepting new business 

December 1.—Angle splice bars ad 
vance $3.00 to 1.05c. 

3.—Wire products advance $2.00 a 
ton, making nails 2c base. 

5.—Merchant steel pipe advanced one 
point. 

12 Seneca Iron & Steel Co., Buf 
falo, lets contract for new sheet mill 

21.—Merchant pipe advanced one 
pomt, this practically restoring prices 
of April, 1905. 

20.—Boiler tubes advanced $4.00 per 
ton, or two points, partially restoring 
prices of April, 1905 

22,—Hazelton No. 3 furnace, Re 
public Iron & Steel Co., blown in. 
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ELECTRIC FURNACE METHODS 
OF IRON AND STEEL 
PRODUCTION.—VII. 


By Joun B. C. KersHaw. 

Yield and Costs. 
\ very large number. of figures for 
the yields and costs of the electric fur- 
nace methods of iron and steel pro 


duction have been published during 





the last six years, and the practical 
metallurgist in search of correct in 
formation is kely to be somewhat 
lismayed by 1! f statistics, and 
by tl eat variations wl ire 
found on reducing these figures t " 
common basis of comparison 

It is necessary to remember how 
ever that many of the figures are only 


; ] “tr . . - ] 4 ‘ : ‘ 
ot electric power in differen ocalit:es, 


and the different methods of working 


the electric furnac for iron and steel 
production, a yntribute to the \ 
itions in the st per ton ot l 
Ss eel | { 4 , 

power and tl t costs ‘ 
( S< h {? st nt >< ( Sscs nh W ( 
t! process 1s worked as a reductio1 
process and the raw mate s 1 

lime and cok < c] ged o the 
furnace without any preliminary heat 
i On the t hand the ce p 
t l t electri power! ind tot ( ts 
are lowest when the process 1s ci 
ducted solely as a refining process 
and molten pig iron from the blast 
furnace is used as raw material in the 
electric lurnace Between tl S¢ tw 
extremes the ave many intermediate 
values, due t mo cations in the 
methods of conducting tl process 
ind in furnac d sign In the f ) 
ng pages 1 at pt will be n e to 
discriminate betwee cures of weight 
and th« S¢ rT LITT \ r ( omparf4i 
sons between yi ds anda costs r all 
ferent furnaces and processes Vv 
only b made, when the _ conditions 


under which the trials were carried 


out are similar in character, and a 
fair comparison is possible 
Che furnaces and processes W ll be 


thority for the figures being given in 
brackets after the same 
The Heroult Furnace and Process 


a) Steel pri 





Trial No. 2 


short ton ( ( 


ian Commissioners ) 


Trial No. 3. 1,000 kilowatt hours per 


short 


Trial 


s} ort 


7 he 


No 


. dead 


No 


? 


3a 


steel 


(b) 
and 
furnac 

Trial 
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ton. (Canadian Commissioners). 


No 


? 


} 


i 


$. 653 kilowatt hours per 


ton. (Canadian Commissioners). 
quality of steel produced in 
trial was not stated —in No. 2 
soft steel was produced,—in 
ard tool steel; and in No. 4 trial 


adapted for structural purposes. 


Steel production from scrap—melted 


I. 
(I 


Ww 


rks in Germany,—the quality 


over-oxidized in an open-hearth 


3600 kilowatt hours per metric 
ichoff). 


‘ial was made at the Rems 


produced was not stated 


iron production 


3,080 kilowatt hours per 
ton. (Canadian Commis ners). 
2. 2,306 kilowatt hours pet 

mn (Haanel) 
3 342 kilowatt hours per 


( Haanel ) 


\ a g2Tall 1 gTa pig im No 
a gr ron—high in carbon and sili- 
n,—and in No. 3 trial sim ron 
ontaining between 3 per t l 4 

ver cent of nicke 
\ rg number of othe gures 
ive been publ shed tor the He ( it 
cess, but these are mere estimates 
nd lack the weight of the above re 
Its They are therefore omitted 

rom this comparison Taking the 
ean of the above values for each 

roduct we have the following g- 
s for the Heroult process and fut 
1) Steel from cold pig and scrap. 864 
kilowatt hours per 2,000 lbs 
2) Steel from molten  open-hearth 
steel 329 kilowatt hours per 2,000 lbs 
3) Gray pig iron from oré 2,693 kil 
watt hours per > 000 S 
) Ferro-nickel pig from I 2,342 


, } 
per 2,000 lbs 


The Keller Furnace and Process. 


{ ) st pt duct m 1 1 res nd 
slagging materials charged cold 
frial No. 1 »800 kilowatt per 
m c (Goldschmidt. ) 
\9? oter production Irom pig ron 
a i , 
charged cold 
ly No 730 kilowatt hours per short 
ton (Canadian Commissioners ) 
) Pig iron from ort nd slagging 
materia charged ( d 
lrial No. 1 3,110 kilowatt hour per 
short ton. (Canadian Commissioners). 
rial N 2 1,475 kilowatt hours per 
short t (¢ dian Com ioners ) 
In N 1 trial, a gt pig containing 
a « Sit abl percentage of silicon 
nd manganese was pr cl iced, in No 
2t 1 pig suitable for steel manu- 
facture by either the acid Bessemer 
rr Siemens process, The great differ- 
e in power consumption was as- 
ribe to ch nee of furnace, and to 
inaccurate estimation of the weight of 
Soe 
i s¢ i ‘ 
! Steel from molten pig 


694 kilowatt hours per me 
(Neumann). 








: 
: 
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\rranging these figures as_ before, 
we have the following yields for the 
Keller furnace and process 
(1) Steel from cold pig and scrap. 730 

kilowatt hours per 2,000 Ibs 
(2) Steel from molten pig. 631 kilowatt 

hours per 2,000 Ibs 
(3) Gray pig iron from ore and raw 
“materials charged cold. 2,292 kilowatt 
hours per 2,000 Ibs 


ore and raw materials 
2,800 kilowatt hours per 


(4) Steel from 
charged cold 

lbs 

The Kjellin Furnace and Process. 


2.000 


Steel from pig iron and scrap charged 

cold 

Trial No. 1. 970 kilowatt hours per me- 
tric ton (Goldschmidt ) 

[rial No. 2. 966 kilowatt hours per me 
tric tol ( Neumann ) 

Trial No. 3. 757 kilowatt hours per 
short ton (Canadian Commissioners ). 

Trial No. 4. 947 kilowatt hours per 


(Canadian Commissioners ) 


No detuils are available relating to the 

: character of the steel made in tr.als No. 
1 and 2. Sample No. 3 contained 1.08 
per cent carbon, 0.194 per cent of silicon 
und 0.24 per cent of manganes while 
No. 4 contained 0.417 per cent of carbon, 
0.145 pet ent of silicon and o.110 per 
cent of manganes Owing to the lower 
temperature ttained as compared with 
the Heroult process, the purity of the 
product depends largely upon the purity 
of the raw materials charged, and there 
is no ng out of the impurities as in 
the latter proces Ihe Kjellin furnace 
nd process are not adapt d for the 


pig iron or steel direct from 


the ores. No t s have yet been made 
sing molten pig for charging in place of 
cold materials 

raking the average of the figures given 
ibove. we have tl following value 
(1) Steel from cold pig and scrap, 8606 


kilowatt hours per short ton 
The Stassano Furnace 


and Process. 





Steel from ore, coke and lime charged 
cold 
[rial No. 1 » 866 kilowatt hours per 
metric ton (Goldschmidt . 
Pri No. 2. 3.155 kilowatt hours per 
metric tor ( Neumann) 
Trial No. 3 3.230 kilowatt hours per 
metric t (Stassano ) 
No details of the character of the iron 
produced in these trials are availabl 


Che purity 


upon the purity of the materials used 
(b) Steel from scrap charged cold 
Trial No. 1 1.360 kilowatt hours per 
metric ton (Stassano) 

Trial No. 2. 1,200 kilowatt hours per 
metric ton (Stassano ) 


No figures relating to the character 


the steels pi duced n these trials are 
iwailable.—owing to the high  tempera- 
ture of the arc and the clos 1 furnace 


the product is similar to 


the Heroult furnace 


laking the averages of the above fig- 


ne foll 


ures we have t owing 
(1) Steel from ore, coke and _  Iime 
om: etl aed 
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charged cold. 2,804 kilowatt hours per 


short ton. 

(2) Steel from scrap charged cold. 

1,164 kilowatt hours per short ton 

The Gin Furnace and Process. 

So far as the writer is aware, no pra 
tical results based on trials of this fur 
nace and process have been published 
ind the fig give in the somewhat 

luminous paper nd reports prepared 
by M. Gu re mere estimates based on 
study of theoretical data For tl 
reason, the fig tor the Gin furnace 
and process are less imp t 
previously dealt with, and o1 ne es 
timate will be given,—namely for 


(a) Steel from molten pig iro 680 
kilowatt hours per metric ton, which is 
equivalent to 618 kilowatt pet 


ton of 2,000 Ibs 


The Girod Furnace and Process. 


hours 


his furnace and process have _ ri 
ceived actual trial and the following hg 
ures are based upon the result 
(a) Steel from scrap charged cold 
Trial No. 1 1,060 kilowatt hours pet 
metric ton, 
rial No. 2 1,440 kilowatt hours pet 
metric ton 
Mean 1.136 kilowatt hours per ton of 


2.000 lbs 
No details of 


these 


the character steel 


produced in trials are available 


The Heroult Furnace and Process. 


(a) Steel from ore in combined re 
duction and refining type of furnace, the 

e and other raw materials being heated 
by the waste heat from the later stages 
of the process 

Estimate No. 1. 1,837 kilowatt hours per 
metric ton 

Estimate No. 2. 2,646 kilowatt hours pet 
metric ton 

Mean. 2,242 kilowatt hours per metri 
tol 

Equivalent to 2,038 kilowatt hours pert 
ton of 2,000 | 
Com ng the t Its set t above in 

group for purposes of comparison, we 
the f wing 
He 

Steel from scrap and pig (charged cold) 

Same (charged hot) . 
Pig iron from ore, coke and _ lime 
(charged cold ) 2. 

Same (charged hot) 

otec from ré coh e (ch rged 
cold ) 

Nickel pig from ort 2 
(Note t Table \ I K. W € 
These figures show that as regards the 

manufacture of steel from scrap and pig 

iron, charged cold, the Kejellin 


while the Stassano and Girod furnaces 
have a power consumption 50 per cent 
higher The Her t and Keller furnaces 
ind processes are able to deal with mort 
impure materials than the Kjellin fut 
naces, § I l I 

Ss ‘ } pr 


temperature 


th: 
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un induction heating, and 


this enables all the impurities of the raw 


ir 


mn 


slags 


turnace 


f carbon electrodes, 
tion of heat en 
contained in tl 
operating and 


to be oxi 


On the 


and pr 


and removed in the 
hand the Kjellin 


cess gain by the absence 


lize d 


other 


and by the genera- 


tirely within the material 
1¢ furnace The costs of 
of maintenance are thus 


greatly reduced, and this saving balances 
t higher expenditure upon raw mater- 
ials. It is however probable that each 
type of furnace will be found adapted for 

production of steels of spec.al qual 
ty, and that both the arc type of cruci 
ble furnace (represented by the Heroult 
ind Keller furnaces), and the induction 
type (represented by the Kjellin § and 
Hiorth furnaces) will attain a perma- 
nent position in the steel industry of the 
futu 

The figures given for the power con- 
umption when the steel and scrap are 
charged into the furnace in the molten 


condition are hardly comparable, since 
t is evident that the Keller and Gin 
trials were made under conditions dis- 
similar from those obtaining in the Her- 
oult trials It has been calculated by 
Neumann that 433 kilowatt hours are 
necessary to raise one ton of iron to the 
olten stat d it is therefore certain 
that when the iron is charged in this 
condit.on into the electric refining fur- 
1 , a reduced power consumption of 
400 kilowatt hours per ton of steel pro- 
duced should be obtained The figure 
given by Ejichoff for the working of the 
Heroult process at Reimscheid, namely 
29 kilowatt hours, may possibly be too 
low. but working under these conditions 
power cot! ption of only 410 kilo 
watt | Irs per tor of steel produced 
ld be attainable 
This reduction of 50 per cent in the 


t Keller Ki« S Gi 1 Harmet 
R64 730 866 «1,104 1,13 
320 O31 618 
003 2,202 
Soo 2,804 1.0% 
‘ ‘ bh 
electric power required is so important, 
that it is evident the development of 
tric furnace work in the iron and 
steel industry in the near future, must 
proceed alo these lines At Reims 
cheid in Germat ind at Syra e, N 
Wellman p ] t ri r 
. en pl wed { } I heat 
f ¢) P ] le t obtain an 
lize p raw material 
{ yr furna Che 
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intermediate furnace process, and to 
transfer the pig iron, as it runs in the 
molten condition from the blast furnace, 
directly to the electric crucible furnace 
for the final refining operation The 
writer prophesied this development some 
years ago, and he still expects to see it 
realized. 

The figures for the power consumption 
when the electric furnace is employed 
to reduce the ores and to produce pig 
iron or steel in one operation are less 
hopeful than those given above. For 
pig iron production the power consump- 
tion ‘appears to lie between 2,300 kilo- 
watt hours and 2,700 kilowatt hours, 
these figures being for the 
charged cold, and a reduction of between 
300 and 500 kilowatts being possible, if 
the raw materials are partially melted 
before bringing under the heating action 
of the electric current. It is improbable 
electric 


materials 


however, that the power re 
quired for producing iron or steel from 
the ores, even with preliminary heating 
of the ore and other raw materials, can 
be reduced below 2,000 kilowatc hours 
per short ton of metal. It will be shown 
in the final section of this article, that 
power would have to be obtained at a 
very low cost, to render competition 
with the ordinary blast furnace procedure 
practicable on this basis. 

The use of the electric furnace for iron 
ore reduction is therefore in the wr.ter's 
opinion not likely to undergo any in- 
dustrial development at present, except- 
ing under very special conditions. In 
some case it may prove possible by use 
of electric furnace methods to manufac- 
ture iron or its alloys out of ore deposits 
which are otherwise unworkable, and in 
these cases, the new methods of heating 
will of course find early application. The 
attempts to smelt New Zealand iron 
sand, and the titaniferous ores of Amer- 
ica are examples of this use. The trials 
of the Heroult furnace and process at 
Sault Ste. Marie in Canada are reported 
to have led to a similar result, for the 
plant which is to be erected as the out- 
come of these trials, is to be used for 
the smelting of nickel iron ores, and not 
for the production of ordinary pig iron. 

In countries like Norway and Switz- 
erland with abounding water power that 
can be developed at very low cost, it is 
possible again that a native iron smelting 
industry might be established, if iron ore 
and lime are found in the locality of the 
water power. But here again special 
conditions will be required to render the 
industry a financial success,—and it is 
unlikely that the iron will be able to 
compete in price with the product of the 
ordinary blast furnace in the open mar- 
ket. Until the coal fields of Europe and 
America are more nearly exhausted than 
at present, the electric furnace methods 
of iron smelting will therefore in the 
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writer's opinion undergo little develop- 
ment. It is in the production of special 
steels and alloys in the electric refining 
furnaces, that the greatest progress is 
likely to occur within the next few years. 
That an electric iron smelting industry 
will some day be established the writer 
does not deny,—but the conditions at the 
present time are not favorable to its 
early development,—and they are hardly 
likely to be so for another 20 or 50 years. 
Costs. 

The figures for the costs of working 
the various electric furnaces and pro- 
cesses for iron and steel production are 
less reliable than those given in the pre- 
ceding section of this article, since in 
practically all cases they are based on es- 
timates rather than upon actual figures. 

The cost of ore, lime, coke, and fluxes, 
and the cost of electric power can of 
course be obtained with exactitude for 
the various processes and localitics,—but 
such important items as electrodes, de- 
preciation repairs, interest on capital, and 
management are largely unknown 
charges, and may be greater in the ag- 
gregate than is yet realized. The costs 
of electrodes and repairs are of course 
highest in the furnaces and processes us 
ing arc-heating, and these processes are 
heavily handicapped by the expenditure 
upon these two items of running costs 
The furnaces and processes using the 
induction methods of heating, have a 
striking advantage here,—since the outlay 
i.pon electrodes is nil—and the wear and 
tear of the furnace structure is small. 

In the statement given below, the 
costs of production as given by _ the 
various furnace designers, and by others 
who have reported upon their working, 
are set down in the order followed in 
the first section of this article, but no 
attempt is made to institute comparisons 
between the various processes on the 
basis of these costs, since the variables 
are too numerous and conflicting. It is 
for this reason that the discussion upon 
the future of these electric iron and steel 
processes has been given at the end of 
the previous section,—as the figures for 
power consumption are mostly based on 
actual trials, and possess a value lacking 
in those which are given below. 

Heroult Furnace and Process. 
(a) Steel from scrap $14.00 per ton of 

2,000 Ibs. exclusive of cost of scrap, 

with electric power at $10.00 per elec 

tric horsepower per year. 
(b) Pig iron from ores. $10.00 per ton 

(ore at $1.25 per ton). 

Keller Furmace and Process. 
(a) Steel from ores. $20.00 per ton of 

2,000 lbs. 

(b) Pig iron from ores. $12.05 per ton 
of 2,000 lbs. 

(Electric power at $10.00 per electrical 
horsepower per year and ore af $1.50 per 
ton). 

The Kjellin Furnace and Process. 


(a) Steel from scrap. $34.00 per ton of 
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2,000 lbs (Electric power at $10.00 
per electrical horsepower per year) 
The Stassano Furnace and Process. 

(a) Pig iron from ore. $18.80 per ton 
of 2,000 lbs. (Electric power at $9.00 
per electrical horsepower per year, and 
ore at $3.60 per ton). 

The Gin Furnace and Process. 

(a) Steel from molten pig. $16.00 per 
ton of 2,000 lbs. (Electric power at 
$12.00 per electrical horsepower per 
year, and ore at $3.00 per ton). 

The Girod Furnace and Process. 

(a) Steel from scrap. $5.80 per ton of 
2,200 Ibs. 

The Conley Furnace and Process. 

(a) Steel from ore. $11.80 per ton 
The Harmet Furnace and Process. 
(a) Steel from ore. $5.60 per ton 
The above figures show such wide 

variations, that even as estimates they 

are misleading and unsatisfactory. In 
attempting to form an opinion as to the 
comparative cost of working the electric 
iron and steel processes it is therefore 
better to .rely upon the figures for the 
power consumption, given in the first sec 
tion of this article. Taking the estimated 
horsepower per year at $10.00, and the 

average power consumptions in Table I, 

we have the following costs: 

(1) Steel from molten scrap. $0.62 
(400 kilowatt hours). 

(2) Steel from cold scrap and pig. $1.24 
(800 kilowatt hours). 

(3) Pig iron from ore, coke and lime, 
(charged cold) $3.87 (2,500. kilowatt 


hours). 

(4) Pig iron from ore, coke and lime, 
(charged hot) $3.10 (2,000 kilowatt 
hours). 

In the manufacture of best crucible 
steel, however, it is customarv to assume 
that between 2% and 3 tons of coke are 
consumed per ton of steel produced. At 
the present market price of coke, $4.00, 
the advantage is therefore on the side 
of the electric refining furnace. 

As regards the electric smelting pro 
cesses, it is mecessary to remember that 
coke is still required to reduce the oxide 
of the iron ore to the metallic state, and 
that the only fuel saved is that used 
in the blast furnace for heating pur- 
poses. In the best modern smelting 
practice only 1,600 pounds of coke are 
required per ton of pig iron produced, 
and of this total 650 pounds are required 
to reduce the ore. The saving in coke by 
the electric furnace method of smelting, 
cannot therefore exceed 950 pounds, or 
at the present price of coke, $2.00. 

These considerations show that the 
prospects for the electric refining pro 
cesses afe much brighter than those for 
the electric smelting processes,—since the 
saving of coke in the latter is too small 
to balance the large expenditure upon 
electric power. The horsepower per 
year would in fact have to be supplied 
at the extraordinary low cost of $5.00. 
to compete with the blast furnace 
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TIME 
PAY 


LABOR: SYSTEMS AND 


ROLL.’ 


F. E. WeEsBNeER.* 

With a cost system in operation an 
“in and out” time register is not a 
prime necessity especially where a reg 
ister is used for recording time on 1n- 
dividual shop orders; under the latter 
conditions late employes can be re- 
intrusted 


cuired to clerk 


the 


report to a 
duty of 
clerks 


into the cost office that the time 


with recording tardiness 


and the record can be turned 
daily 
card clerks may know the reason why 
the full day’s time was not accounted 
ro! Where employes quit before the 
regular time an indication can be made 
by the employe on the last time report 
this being merely 


made for the day; 


for convenience of cost department 
and saving further explanations as, on 
roll, the 


for such 


the pay employe can have 


credit only time as he has 


reported. If the coupon plan hereinaf- 
ter explained is adopted then no fur- 
ther in and out time need be required 
even when tardy 


The 


port is one on which the starting time 


most efficient form of time re- 
and the finishing time is recorded by 
al clock Or a 


cludes the possibility of 


time stamp which pre- 


prevaricating 
as is possible under other conditions 


The facts are what are most desired 


and where less time is reported on a 


job than was actually consumed then 


job has to bear the bur 


some other 


den—the time recorder prevents that 
injustice and records the facts. It is 
usually a saving of time for each em- 
ploye to have work for him planned 


ahead so that he turn directly 


may 


from one job number to the next by 


stamping or “ringing” out on the first 
job card and ringing in on the next, 
that there may be no pauses or lost 
time between the two jobs; this is es 
sential not only from an accounting 
standpoint but an increase in the indi 


| cards receive 


vidual eftici ncy As the 
recording 


locked 
from 


the final stamp or act ol 


should be dropped into a 
tim recorder, 
where they can be removed each day 
by a cost department clerk 

Chere are very many forms of time 
reports in use, ranging from exceptional 
ly good to exceptionally poor in character 
shops the 


and scope. In some machine 


exists to have the time-keep 


practice 

ers constantly circulating among the 
employes and recording each chang 
of jobs. In this plan a_ specia! time 


clerk is, of course, an essential feature 


The workmen are required to remem- 


articles on cost keeping 
Cincinnati 


Fifth of a series of 


*Certified public ace 
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ber the time they finished one job and 


started another that they may report 


to the time-keeper and in nine cases 


mak« 
and the act of 


out of ten they pencil memoran 


da of such time such 


memoranda may just as we 


CYL 4 same 15 


a ‘98 is 


Em yeeNol BE) Orde 


ne/ Lt Cc (Kk 
)peratiog/ Awan te MK bom ¢ ¥ 
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makes out the time reports as the em 


ployes report them; and yet in some 


the foreman or his clerk makes out the 


body of the time card leaving the time 
to be filled in by the workman; this 
latter way is probably the best under 
ordinary conditions, especially wher 
time recorders are used and the em 
ployes will not have to use any brain 

pacity in the handling of the time 

rds The time recorders give a clear 
indisputable record and when there 
e enough registers supplied so that 
the men need not travel very many 


time it takes them 


considerably less time than the aver- 

ge shop hand requires to more or less 

ta hnetnaell - | ‘ 

aboriously write the hgures in pen 
register is used 


cil When the time 


an “in and out” record is superfluous 


inasmuch as the regular time reports 


on a job can be used in compiling the 
pay rolls. A given employe may work 
a single shop order 


an entire week on 


or again he may work on seven or 


eight different shop orders in the same 


work on 


day. In the former he may 
seven or eight different shop orders 
in the same day. In the former case 


he has but one time report for the day 


and in the latter he has possibly eight 
different reports In almost all cases 
it is advisable to work out costs on 


individual parts instead of taking the 


machine as a whole; in fact the cost in 


its truer sense Is not known unless 


such costs are known on individual 
parts Where costs are worked on in 
dividual parts and the parts are being 
made contemporaneously -then the 


factory order number can apply to the 


entire machine and the various parts 
can be made under separate job num- 
bers; using also the factory order num 
ber in connection therewith. This plan 
insures the collation of all cards under 
the common number and yet gives de 


tails of work on tl 


parts in such man 


have the information effec 


tively classified 4 common plan in 


‘ ' ‘ 


vogue is to have a list of different op 


printed on the back of the 


erations 
card that the persons making out 
indicate an operation 


saved the neces 


sity of writing it out; incidentally in 
the catagory f printed details is a 
clock dial printed on the time card in 
sufficiently large size so that the work 
man can indicate by a mark thereon 
his starting 1 nd his stopping 
time; this is a fairly good plan where 
( KS é t eT ’ | An ther 
‘ £ ‘ , P } re ‘ rd 

‘ 1 ‘ nale sp e 

{ t] lifferent 
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up with different spaces for Inter- 
rupted, Unfinished, Operation  Fin- 
ished, Job Finished. This plan can also 
be used with recorders if the sheet or 
card be sufficiently large to provide 
stamping space for all the different 
classes or again if but one stamp‘ng 
space under each heading be provided, 
but also in addition a printed list of 
the different designations which latter 
might be checked with a pencil or 
other means of indication as shown. 
Some few factories use the decimal 
system of time reporting wherein the 
clock dial is divided into tenths mak- 
ing ten periods of six minutes each: 6 
minutes being marked 1, 12 marked 2; 
18,3; 24,4; 30,5; 36, 6; 42,7; 48,8 and 54, 
marked 9. These markings are for the 
minute hand only and the hours re- 
main unchanged on the dial; by this 
plan time is kept within six minutes 
periods and the “give and take” plan is 
followed, that is to say in reporting 
time if the actual time be eight min- 
utes after the hour the minute will be 
treated as 1, whereas if the actual time 
be 10 minutes after the hour the m n- 
utes will be treated as 2. There are 
on the market time stamps equipped 
with the decimal system of minutes so 
that this plan can be worked either 
with the stamp or with the ordinary 
clock with a decimalized dial. At best 
however, this plan is more or less con- 
fusing at times and with the advent of 
a new and novel invention in the way 
of calculating devices the decimal 
clock system will likely sink into dis- 
use as the new mechanism becomes 
widely known, This new machine is 
for using in connection with time re- 
ports exclusively; the modus operandi 
is to set an indicator at the starting 
time as shown by the time report, set 
a second indicator at the finishing time, 
then pull a lever similar to that of an 
adding machine and the hours and 
minutes of the elapsed time together 
with the money value at whatever rate 
per hour is desired will be printed on 
the time report and simultaneously it 
will be listed upon a summary and 
when a total of such summary is de- 
sired a lever is pulled and the total 
is printed both of hours and minutes 
and money value. The machine will 
come to be a positive necessity where- 
ever a scientific cost system is main- 
tained as it cuts out so much clerical 
labor in arriving at results. The total 
number of hours is a_ prime 
necessity in connection with the 
spreading of manufacturing expense 
which is to be treated specifically in 
another chapter and also the total of 
each day’s labor reports is necessary 
for an entry on the general exhibit, 
charging “Goods in Process Labor,” 
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the controlling accounts and “Manu- 
facturing costs” and crediting “Accru- 
ing Pay Roll.” Incidentally as the 
pay roll is made up from the time re- 
ports the pay roll should exactly equal 
the “Accruing Pay Roll CR” account; 
thus balancing such controlling ac- 
count each pay roll period. For the 
purpose of using these time reports in 
the computation of the pay roll the 
ideal time report (See figure 1) is -the 
coupon plan by means of which each 
separate shop order can get its proper 
charge and the coupons for a ‘given 
number can be filed under such num- 
ber and subject to ready reference also 
the stub containing the totals can be 
fled under the workmen’s number in 
a temporary file and held there until 
the pay rollis made up at which time all 
the cards therein can be removed and 
summarized for the pay roll. The 
form of pay roll advocated for this 
purpose is a master sheet Bearing the 
names and numbers of the employe 
also columns for perhaps two or three 
pay periods then slip sheets with the 
same columns as on the master sheet, 
save only for name, rate, etc. By this 
plan the names need not be rewritten 
until the changes of employes make 
the time seem ripe. For the distribu- 
tion of the ordinary portion of the pay 
roll six columns will be essential al- 
though in smaller shops or under cer 
tain conditions, three will answer es 
pecially if there are not many delays 
in the shop. The first column to be 
the total credit to the employe; the 
second a column. headed “Awaiting 
new work;” the third, “Power shut 
down;” fourth, “Repairing machine,” 
fifth, “Cleaning machine,” sixth, “Pro- 
ductive work.” Where the analysis is 
made every day from the time tickets 
the non-productive work can all be 
lumped in one column and_ thereby 
make necessary three columns only 
In cases where frequent deductions 
are made from employes pay, special 
columns will of course be necessary on 
the pay roll to fit individual cases. 

In non-productive work there ought 
always to be a standing shop order for 
the different classes of work; as for in- 
stance, “Repairing machinery,” “Clean- 
ing machinery,” “Trucking,” “Store 
room labor,” “Sweeping and cleaning 
shop,” etc., etc For non-productive 
labor the time report is practically the 
same as the productive except for a 
designating color and incidentally the 
color scheme can apply to advantage 
as between different departments. Non- 
productive time reports will not be 
used ordinarily by producers unless 
they be the entire day on non-produc- 


tive work. 
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NEW BAND SAW OF CRESCENT 
MACHINE CoO. 

The Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, 
Ohio, builder. of band saws, is about 
to enter the new factory buildings just 
completed for it, where the line of ma- 
chines which it builds, and for which 
there has, been an increased demand 
of late, can be handled to much better 
advantage. In the accompanying il 
lustration is shown its 32-inch band 
saw, which has recently been remod- 
eled and improved. The frame is cast 
in one piece, being of a cored pattern, 
and an attempt has been made to so 
distribute the metal as to provide a 


maximum rigidity. This quality is en 





CRESCENT BAND Saw. 


hanced by the broad floor base of the 
machine, which has the ordinary box 
foot design. The table is capable of 
being tilted to an angle of 45 degrees 
by a very simple mechanism operated 
by a hand lever, so that the table can 
be rigidly held at any point. The ta 
ble segments slide in machined ways, 
so that there is no lateral motion dur- 
ing adjustment. The saw blade also 
is provided with an adjustable guiding 
device, so that it may be operated in 
any desired path on the face of the 
wheels, the adjustment being possible 
while the machine is in motion. 
Besides this particular type of saw, 
the company manufactures a variety 
of machines suitable for all classes of 
scroll work, five sizes of band saws, 
with tilting tables, as well as an angle 
band saw, in the design of all of which 
devices features are employed which 


are the result of a careful study, . 
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A LARGE BLISS PRESS. 
The constant increase in the variety 
of articles that are being manufactured 


in power presses has brought about 


the development of many presses 


which, but a few years ago, it would 


have been considered almost impossi 


ble to produce, so massive are all of 
the parts entering into their construc- 
tion. Large double crank presses and 


drawing presses are now becoming 
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18,500 pounds and the 
is 31 ‘ 
the bed to the slide with the 
and 


area of the bed 
from 
stroke 


adjustment up, is 30 inches. The 


x 32 inches The distance 


shaft is 9 inches in diameter and has a 
stroke The proportion o! 


gearing is 25 to 1, the entire train of 


12-inch 


gears 1s made from steel casting nd 
the solid. The 


large gear is 80 inches in diameter by 


the teeth are cut from 


e g 
10 inches face and weighs 4 
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mmon but one less frequently 
comes across a single crank press of 
the size illustrated, combined with the 
simplicity of design, ease of manipula- 
tion and the great accuracy with which 
the slid is guided 1 


long, : liust ible gurdes 


exceptionally 


An idea of the siz of this press 


may be had from the following facts 
The frame of this press just built by 
Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


solid casting and r 


weigns ovel 


The rangement of t oe ng Is not 
Ci¢ y § V im the mt vic rt tie 
press but it Is very « pact and Is so 
uid out that it w not interfere witl 
n ope { si gy at t back i the 
press ] ‘ vwhnee ~ 50 ncenes { 
imeter by 10 inches face nd weighs 
»500 pounds. It makes 250 revolutions 
per minute Che total height of th 
press 1S 153 ( id the t 
weignt 1 g { Oo > 


w 
tn 


in the details of 


pitman is 


press, it 1s interesting 


its construction Che very 


heavy and is solid with a scraped fit in 


the slide, the pressure strain being 


against solid metal An adjustment of 


3 inches is effected by an 8% inch 
screw in the slide This screw is made 
with a flat thread on the pressure side 
which prevents all side strains. The 
knockout which is clearly shown in the 


istration, 1s made to suit any height 


or dat by adjusting the set screw 
shown on a bracket on the left hand 
upright This knockout can also be 
ljust by tl nk disk which 1s 


by a patent automat 
which is absolutely positive in its ac 
tion and which wi not 
ot 


the Tt 
treadle will cause the slide to make 


thrown out Depr 


essing 


one complete stroke and then stop at 


+} 


ne ton center 


Norton Grinding Co. Extensions. 
The Norton Grindin; 


g Lo., Worcester, 

MM s S plans ng | bu ld a second shop 
85 x 278 feet, with gallery on one side 
This shop will be 1 at first largely as 
n erecting shop, and will be equipped with 


two cranes, one of ten tons capacity, and 
one of nve tor Phe company have al 
ready ordered th equipment tor delivery 


in the early spring, which it expects W ll 


enabie it to increase its output about 60 
per cent above present production 
When the new building is complete, the 


plant will consist of two parallel shops, 
hese shops front on 


72 feet apart 


> 1 St i l 7 

The office building 10 x 72 feet, and 
fronts en New Bond street and is 

cated directly between the two build- 


mmunication be- 


tween the two shops through passages 


| 
m the Ince | g The present shop, 
being relieve f the room formerly oc- 
cupied by ofhces and storeroom, 
and also not accommodating the 
erecting, will have room for most 
of the new equipment A car run- 


ring on a track connecting the two shops 


will take the material for the machines 


from the n ne p to the erecting 
room. Both shops have in the rear spur 


tracks of the Boston & Maine railroad 


building will 


The Berwicl | ] I the 
American Car & | y ( h 
ne < i the 
Hunt & | l 
( | I ive 
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A PORTABLE RADIAL REAMER. 

The Hanna Engineering Works, Chi- 
cago, is building a direct-connected, elec- 
tric-driven portable reaming machine in- 
tended to meet the necessity for reaming 
rivet holes after the assembling of mate- 
rial where the weight of the work such as 
bridge and structural girders makes a 
portable tool desirable. The machine is 
built to drive high speed as well as car- 
bon drills to the limit of their require- 
ments at correct and positive feeds. 

A 7%-horsepower motor is mounted 


on an extension on the rear side of the 
tool and is geared directly to the spindle 
through a speed changing gear box which 
provides eight changes of speeds, per- 
mitting the use of drills from “4 of an 
inch to 4% inches in diameter. The feed 
range of this tool is from 0.35 of an inch 
to 17 inches when the tool is speeded for 
2 60-foot cutting speed per minute. Tor 
sional strains have been avoided as far 
as possible by having the central line of 
the spindle and all supporting members 
in one vertical plane 

The spindle has a feed travel of 18 
inches, and a horizontal movement on the 
rail of from 20 inches from the center 
of the column to 7 feet 8 inches at the 
end of the rail, and the vertical range of 


aroller bearings, s 
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travel is from the floor to a height of 6 
feet 3 inches above the top of the base. 
The drilling head is mounted on wheels, 
and is equipped with a rack and pinion, 
so that it may be moved on the rail by 
means of a hand drill. To give stability 
to the machine, the base is made of such 
weight and size that with the rail in its 
highest position and the head at the outer 
end of the rail, no bolting to the floor or 
foundation is necessary. The base may 
be leveled by means of screws at each 
corner, which adjustment also takes the 








PorTABLE RADIAL REAMER 


weight of the tool off of the wheels when 
1. 1S In Operation. 

The column is bolted rigidly to the 
base, and the rail is mounted on it with 
» that the swinging of 


the rail requires minimum effort. The 
rail is raised or lowered on the column 
by reversing the motor, which acts 
through the medium of a slip gear clutch. 
The weight of the tool is, approximately, 
10,500 pounds 


MINING NOTES. 

The St. Paul mine is an under- 
ground property belonging to Corri- 
gan-McKinney & Co., which has just 
begun to ship this year. The mine 
gives promise of developing into a 
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large and valuable property. At the 
Mesabi Chief, there is an old shaft, 
which was sunk a number of years 
ago, but nothing has been done there 
since that time. Adjoining the Mesabi 
Chief, on the southeast of the south- 
west of section 23, township 57, range 
22, is a deposit owned and controlled by 
the Central Iron & Steel Co., which 
they intend opening up and operating 
The Forest was mined by Capt. M. L 
Fay, and was worked out about the 
middle of the summer Capt. Fay 


also undertook the mining of the 
Alexander mine under contract, the 
operating interest being M. A. Hanna 
& Co., and it is noteworthy that the 
royalty paid on this property is one 
of the highest on the range, being in 
the neighborhood of 75 cents. There 
are about 300,000 or 400,000 tons of ore 
in the Alexander, which is slightly 
more than was in the Forest. It is 
presumed that with the giving up of 
his active interest in the Tesora Min- 
ing Co., whose property, including the 
Tesora mine in Virginia, and the new 
deposit near Biwabik was recently 
transferred to the New York State 
Steel Co. Capt. Fay will also retire 
from the operation of the Alexander 








ee 
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ELECTRIC HOISTS FOR MINING. 

Electric hoists, in order to give the 
best service, must be designed and 
built especially to meet operating con- 
ditions When so constructed and 
properly installed they are as easily 
handled and give as good results as 
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The llis-Chalmers Co., of Mil- 
aukee, has recently put upon the 
market a line of standard machines 
designed to work under approximately 
the same conditions as its well-known 
small steam-driven hoist. The sing 


drum electric hoists are of 15, 25, 35, 
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steam-driven machines; while they are 
as readily controlled, are as little lia- 
ble to get out of order, and require no 
more skillful operators. They should 


be heavily and_ substantially built, 


conveniently and compactly arranged, 
and the motor adapted to its work. In 
many cases the advantages of electric 
over steam or air-driven hoists are §0 
manifest that argument is unneces- 
sary For underground locations, or 
for places at some distance from the 
necessary location of the power plant, 
it is much easier and cheaper to run 
wires than pipes, thus avo'ding all loss 
from condensation or leaks Long 
cable runs may also often be avoided 
economically by the installation of an- 
other hoist where an additional pow- 
er plant is not required. Either direct 
or alternating current at any of the 
standard voltages and frequencies may 
be used, and the hoists can be built 
for any desired load and speed of 
rope. Where current is to be taken 
from an existing plant, its nature is, 
of course, fixed, and the motors must 
conform thereto. When a new gener 
ating plant is to be installed, however, 
the question as to whether it is better 
to use direct or alternating current 
will depend for its answer largely 
upon local conditions The decision 
should be made only after full consid 
eration by some competent electrical 


engineer. 


DrivEN Mine Hots1 


50 and 75 horsepower capacity, and 
double drum hoists are made in 30, 
50, 75, 100, 125 and 150 horsepower 
sizes. The rope spt eds and load ca 
pacities will be found to meet average 
requirements, and especial attention 
has been given to insuring reliable, 
economical and satisfactory operation 
The arrangement of the motor and 
hoist is shown in the accompanying 
cut The usual design and construc 
tion obtain. in the hoist with modifica 


tions to suit the motor 


Estimates of the amount of st 


; 


rails that will be needed during th 


coming year, by the Hocking Valley, Ohio 


Central, Kanawha and Michigan and 
Zanesville and Western railways have 
been completed and the orders will b« 
placed in a few days. For delivery 
during 1907, the Hocking Valley will 
order 5,000 tons of 90-pound rails, the 
Ohio Central, 4,000 tons of 80-pound 
Michigan 
4,000 tons of 90 pound and the Zanes 
ville & Western, 500 tons of 70-pound 
rails. The Ohio Central still has 2,000 


rails: the Kanawha and 


tons coming on this year’s program 


and the Hocking Valley has over 1,000 


yet to come to complete the 1906 or 
der. The Kanawha and Michig d 
Zanesville & Western also hav 
amounts to receive on tl 


der 
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OPEN SIDE SHAPER OR PLANER. 

The Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is presenting the tool slustrated in 
the accompanying cut for handling to 
better advantage such classes of work as 
the pillar or traverse shapers or planers 
in not so well turn out. The machine 
illustrated represents the smallest size of 
this open side shaper, and will make a 

t 15 inches wide and 30 inches long. 
lhe machine is driven by a single screw 
and bronze nut, and without the medium 
yt gears The saddle has a long an. 
wide bearing on the column, and a nat 
row and deep guiding surface to prevent 
binding, particularly when the tool is at 


The saddle 1s 


also provided with a tapering gib, ad 


the outer end of the rail 


justable by means of screws at each end, 
so that uniform contact is afforded on 
both sides of the gib The machine is 
equipped with a positive adjustable cross 
feed, for either power or hand feeding 
The down feed is by hand Che revers 
ing mechanism is of special design, and 


he turning of the shifting 


depends on t 
rod both for reversing of the motion of 
the saddle and for the automatic cross 
feed to the head, the rod being automatic 

turned by cams on the saddle coming 

mtact with the adjustable dogs on 
the rod. Both the shifting rod, and the 
elevating screw for the table are fitted 
with ball bearings, and the cross rail and 
head are equipped with taper gibs. The 


head has a down feed of 6 inches, 








swivels, is graduated and has a micro 


meter collar reading to 0.001 inches 


The table is raised and lowered by 


means of a crank handle, and the sup 
plementary table may be removed to per 
mit of a piece being bolted directly to the 
table proper Al I ‘ nd 
scraped t surl l t ts 
M t if I l e 1s 
g } iting of 
] ght 

{50 pounds 
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MANUFACTURING COST.’ 


By R. H. Prozvert, M. E.. 


The question of ascertaining the 
cost of production is daily receiving 
more and moré attention from the 
manufacturers of various lines and 
the absolute importance of having at 
least an approximate idea of what 
their goods cost them to produce is 
becoming more and more apparent. 
At first glance, it would seem an easy 
matter to secure this data, but only 
those who have tried to ascertain 
costs in a factory of moderate or 
large size can fully appreciate the 
endless difficulties to be overcome. 
Many systems which work out beau- 
tifully on paper, are found to be either 
entirely impracticable or at least sub- 
ject to great modification when put 
into actual use. The manufacturer 
who starts to install a cost system, 
even a simple one, usually finds that 
he has the spirited opposition of his 
foremen and operatives, and this is 
no small thing to overcome. 

In making such an installation, the 
first things to be considered are: (1) 
How close an approximation is neces- 
sary. (2) What the expense will be 
in clerical work, etc., to obtain it. 
That absolute costs. can be ascer- 
tained is undoubtedly a fact, but the 
expense involved in obtaining such ac- 
curate information is liable to be 
greater than the information is 
worth. We are all in the business to 
make money, and expenditure without 
return is, of course, unwise, and may 
not improve the appearance of our 
balance sheet at the end of the year. 
In many factories where obtaining an 
absolute cost would involve a heavy 
expenditure for clerks, etc., a close 
approximation which may be equally 
valuable can be obtained for much 
less money. The problem is to se- 
cure results which are sufficiently ac- 
curate for all practical purposes at a 
minimum expenditure. In using the 
words “close approximation,” please 
do not infer that I mean guess work. 
Intelligent estimates based upon ac- 
tual experience and factory conditions 
will work out with surprising accur- 


acy. 
There are six chief elements enter- 
ing into the cost of manufacture. (1) 


productive labor, (2) non-productive 
labor, (3) raw material, (4) waste or 
scrap, (5) supply and repair to pro- 
ducing departments, (6) fixed or 
overhead expense. The above chief 
elements and their subdivisions cover 


Abstract of paper read before the Ohio 
Society of Mechanical, Electrical and Steam 
Engineers at the Akron meeting, Nov. 17, 1906. 
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every expense that can possibly ac- 
crue to the cost of manufacture. 

In a short paper, it is impossible to 
go into minute details, but I will take 
up the six chief elements one by one, 
touching upon such points as I con- 
sider of most importance. 

Productive Labor. 

Theoretically ascertaining the cost 
of productive labor accurately is one 
of the easiest problems dealt with in 
cost keeping. Practically it is one of 
the most difficult. In a factory em- 
ploying only five or ten men working 
under a capable foreman, the amount 
of labor chargeable to a certain fin- 
ished product can be easily ascer- 
tained, but multiply the five or ten 
producers into 500 or 1,000, working 
in various departments and under fore- 
men of varying capacity, and the task 
of keeping accurate records of the 
producing labor becomes one of mag- 
nitude. There are various mechanical 
aids to assist us in this work, time 
clocks and recorders of several kinds. 
All of these have their use and help 
towards accuracy. but all the time 
clocks in the world will not keep 
track of the time of the producers 
unless we have the hearty and intelli- 
gent co-operation of our superintend- 
ents, foremen and time keepers. 

Conditions vary so much in differ- 
ent factories that it is impossible to 
offer any definite directions as to the 
methods to be pursued in ascertaining 
the cost of productive labor. Where 
the character of the product will per- 
mit it, job tickets may be issued to ad- 
vantage, whereon each workman, his 
time keeper or foreman enters on a 
card or slip the amount of time de- 
voted to each particular job, these 
cards or slips being turned in daily 
to the cost department and_ the 
proper charges made by it on appro- 
priate forms. Such methods would 
be entirely out of the question for a 
factory having a continuous produc- 
tion, and other methods would have 
to be devised. 

I believe that a thorough knowledge 
of the details of the particular branch 
of manufacture is absolutely neces- 
sary to intelligently install a system 
for the accurate keeping track of pro- 
ductive labor. The manufacturing 
conditons, the character of the work 
and the personnel of the operatives, 
must all be taken into consideration. 


For instance, what would work out 
perfectly in a factory where the oper- 
atives were skilled, intelligent, Eng- 
lish speaking men, would fail signally 
in a factory where the operatives 
were uneducated foreigners. What- 
ever be your system, let the results 
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be as accurate as possible, for upon 
the accuracy of your records of the 
cost of productive labor, hinges the 
accuracy of your entire cash system. 


Non-Productive Labor. 

Under this head should be charged 
all factory employes who are not ac- 
tual producers. Excepting the super- 
intendent and other factory employes, 
such as the stock keeper, night 
watchman, gatekeeper, etc., the non- 
producers can usually be charged dir- 
ect to department costs, and it should 
always be borne in mind that a 
direct charge should always be made 
if possible in preference to a pro-rata 
charge. This rule will greatly in- 
crease the accuracy of your costs. 

Raw Material. 

All material entering into the con- 
struction of the product we sell 
should be classed as raw material, 
even though it reaches us in a partly or 
wholly finished state. For instance, if 
one of us is a machine builder, and 
another a bolt manufacturer, the fin- 
ished pzoduct of the latter would be 
the raw material of the former. Keep- 
ing an accurate account of the raw 
material entering into our product is 
a comparatively simple matter, but, in 
the case of productive labor, a system 
that would be perfect for one factory, 
would not work out in another 

An ideal method where the charac 
ter of the material used will permtt, 
is to have all material received by a 
stock keeper and disbursed by him 
upon department or job requisitions 
He keeps also an accurate record in 
avsuitable ruled stock book and makes 
periodical reports to the cost depart- 
ment. In a continuously producing 
plant, it is frequently poss:ble to keep 
an accurate stock of raw material in 
the general offices, the clerk keeping 
the stock book never even seeing the 
raw material itself. 

Waste or Scrap. 

If a complete stock room system ts 
in operation, the cost of this item may 
be ascertained through the stock rec- 
ords. In some factories, a simple sys 
tem of scrap reports’ may be installed 
which will answer. the purpose. In 
any event, the keeping track of scrap 
and waste is worth the very serious 
consideration of the manufacturer, not 
| 


Iso 


only from the cost standpoint, but a 
with a view of reducing the scrap- 
page. Many a factory could show a 
satisfactory balance sheet at the end 
of the year if the management would 
consider the question of scrap of more 
importance. It is said that when Ar- 
mour & Co. get through with a hog, 
every part of him has been turned into 
money. The Standard Oil Co. are 
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not very far behind in the absolute 
utilization of petroleum products. 
Raw Material Costs Money. 
Work on it costs more money, and 
if it fails to reach the market as a part 
of our finished product, there is a dead 
sometimes entirely 


and unnecessary 


loss Look at your scrap pile, gentle- 
men, and look closely. See who is re- 
sponsible for it. Build up a system of 
comparative records and you will be 
surprised at the results. 


Supply and Repair to Producing De- 


partments. 

Under this heading should _ be 
charged all supply and repair items 
which can be charged direct to the 
various departments, Perishable tools, 
waste oils, incandescent globes, ma- 
chine cutters, etc. This account is 
kept separate from the general sup- 


ply and repain account for the reasons 
before mentioned, that a direct charge 


to a department is a more accurate 
than any pro-rata charge can be. 
Fixed or Overhead Expense. 

I have placed this last in my list of 

but it is far from 


chief cost elements, 


being least This is the cost item 
which is subject to more guess work 
on the part of otherwise intelligent 


manufacturers than all the other ele- 
ments put together. 
fixed or overhead ex 


should be 
item of 


Broadly, the 


pense account charged 


with every expense which 


cannot be charged direct to a produc- 
Such a list might in- 
the 


charge 


ing department 


clude some items which manufac- 


turer is in direct 


to a department, and other items may 


position to 


a part of 
other 


have been omitted which are 
fixed expense of 


Again, I say 


the general 


manufacturers “Charge 


direct” if you can, but remember that 
all expense items must appear either 
as a direct or pro-rata charge 


How to Ascertain Our Cost. 


Having arrived at the cost of the 
six elements above mentioned how 
shall we ascertain the cost of our fin 
ished product? It is obvious that the 
adding together of items I, 3, 4 and 
5, with either a direct on pto-rated 
charge of item 2 (non productive la 
bor) will give us a part of our cost 
Item 6 is, however, yet to be consid 


ered How shall we take care of our 


fixed or overhead expense, and how 


shall we carry a proper proportion of 


cost higures 


it into our 


You would be surprised at the small 
importance many manufacturers at 
tach to their fixed expenses as related 


to their cost estimates. It is far from 
uncommon for them to make simply a 
One man 
that 


per 


guess and let it go at that 
tells a 
amounts to 20 


who "has guessed friend 
his fixed expenses 


cent. His friend has been so busy that 
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he has not had time to even guess, so 


he takes his friend’s guess as author- 
runs his 
the 


afterwards. his 


ity and considering that he 


own business as cheaply as other 


fellow, forever fixed 


expense is 20 per cent. He may strike 


a period of low prices on his product 


and wonder why his balance sheet at 


the end of the year shows a loss in- 


stead of a gain, as the product was 
certainly 1 at a profit ver his 
cost.” 

If you should suggest to him that 


his added percentage for fixed ex 


should be 


of 20 per 


penses 120 per cent instead 


cent, he would probably say 


you had paresis. Even should the 
percentage arrived at be more than a 
guess, the method of arriving at it 


wrong. While opinions differ 
the method of 


figuring the proper proportion of fixed 


may be 


largely as to correct 


expense to be added to the cost, it is 


generally agreed that the fixed ex- 
penses should be figured against the 
cost element which fluctuates the 
least and this is productive labor 

As stated earlier in this paper, the 


producer is practically the sole money 
This be 


as a basis 


maker for the manufacturer. 
ing the case, let us use him 
fixed expense. A 


for pro-rating our 


simple illustration will show why this 
method is preferable. 
Suppose we havealaborcost of $5.00 


A material cost of 


5.00 


Total $10.00 

We find percentage of fixed ex 
pense figured against cost of material 
and labor to be 25 per cent. We 
therefore add 25 per cent to our $10.00 
making our cost $12.50. Now suppos¢ 
we substitute for our material charge 
$50.00 instead of $5.00, our labor 
charge remaining the same, then our 
material and labor will be $55.00 
and our fixed expense 13.75 
making a cost of 68.75 

The labor charge is the same in 
both instances, but in the one case we 
have added $2.50 for fixed expenses 
and in the other $13.75 

Had we taken our productive labor 
as a basis, while our percentage would 
have been larger, the amount we fig 
ured it upon would have been smaller 


: 


and the addition would have been the 


same in each instances Our formula 


as follows 


Add the cost of 1 pt mductive | 
bor, waste or scrap, department sup 
ply and repair and any other direct 
charges, together 

Add to this the raw material, and 
to this total add the cost of produc 
tive labor, plus a percentage to cover 


fixed or overhead expense for a suita- 


39 


the total cost of 
productive labor for the same period. 


The 


of pro-rating 


ble period against 


method 
expense 


known man-hour 


the 


well 
overhead 
also has its advocates and in some in- 
will satisfactory 
the 


Be sure you include all proper items 


stances, it give more 


results than percentage method. 


in your overhead expenses and watch 


the scrap pile for waste and spoilt ma- 


terial also waste material that may 
have been orde red wrong. 
BOOK REVIEW. 

Types and Details of Bridge Con- 
struction, Part II, Plate Girders. by 
Frank W. Skinner, member A. S. C. E 
New York McGraw Publishing Co. 
410 pages. Illustrated. 6% x 9% inches 
Cloth. Supplied by THe Iron Trape Re- 


VIEW for $4.00 


In reading this book one is struck 
with the large amount of general in- 
formation it contains on the subject of 
plate girders and the concise form in 
which this information is expressed. 
In the first chapter, for instance, con- 
sisting of four pages, we have a com- 


plete general description of the Amer- 


ican girder and the materials and 
shapes of which it is built, together 
with full information on proportions, 


The 
classification of the subject matter are 


riveting, etc arrangement and 


excellent. After eight chapters devoted 
tO general design and serivce including 
information on erection, slipping, and 
tests, four more are given to examples 
of existing bridges classified accord- 
ing to length of span 

Next, details of bearings and splices 


are taken up, the excellence of the ar- 


rangement and classification in this 
part being particularly noticeable 
This is followed by discussions on 


towers and high- 
Chapter 


multiple spans, steel 
way and _= special 
XXVII 


of special interest to the many engin 


spans 
on track elevations will prove 


eers connected with this work of pres 
ent and rapidly increasing 
The work 


containing 


importance 
concludes with six chapters 
discussions of plate girders 
by eminent designers 


The book throughout is 


a compilation of data on 


practically 
existing 
original matter 


bridges, very little 


or mathematical computation being in- 
This does not in the 


hav e al- 


troduced least 
detract 
ready 

the mathematical theory and design of 
1 and a book of this 


iers, 
in connection with this particular sub- 


from its value 


several complete treatises on 


plate gir sort, 
ject, is perhaps needed now more than 
one of any other kind. The 
detail 


with which to 


designer 


searching for some established 


in practice compare his 


own ideas, or for some suggestions as 
to the 


parts, may refer to it with confidence. 


arrangement and proportion of 
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TECHNICAL FOUNDRY EDUCA- 
TION. 
By H. E. Frevp. 

“Any candid observer of the phe- 
nomena of modern society will readily 
admit that bores must be classed 
among the enemies of the human race 
and a little consideration will probably 
lead him to further admission that no 
species of that extensive genius of nox- 
ious creatures is more objectionable 
than the educational bore. Convinced 
as I am of the truth of this great 
social generalization, it is not without 
a certain trepidation that I venture to 
address you on an educational topic.” 

This quotation from that great au- 
thority on education, Huxley, ex- 
presses in a terse way my hesitancy 
in bringing to your attention this sub 
ject of education. Recent assertions 
by prominent foundyrmen confirm my 
belief that this subject is of vital im- 
portance to the foundry industry at 
the present time. President West, of 
the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, and President Pilkington, of the 
British Foundrymen’s Association 
made education a key note in their 
presidential addresses. 

President Hadfield, of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, in his presidential ad- 
dress says: “There is also need for 
the education of foundrymen. This 
side of technical industry has hitherto 
been relegated far too much to chance. 
No one wishes to decry the value of 
experience, but there is no reason why 
foundry managers and foremen should 
not occupy a position equal to that of 
the mechanical engineer. Facil'ties 
should be given to foundrymen to 
study the principles of their craft at 
technical schools and in other ways 
they should be led to acquire a sound 
theoretical training and not merely 
rudiments of practical knowledge.” 

The American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, the National Foundrymen’s 
Association and the trade journals 
have given attention to the subject. 
It is a live topic in which every foun- 
dryman should be interested; not with 
a prospect of immediate results, but 
with an eye to the future when we 
should have a corps of trained men 
graduating from our technical schools 
equipped to intelligently solve the 
problems of our foundries. 

Let us for a few moments examine 
the present status of our colleges and 
technical schools and consider their 
defects as a basis for future improve- 
ment. 

The only method by which to deter- 
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mine the efficiency of an industrial 
plant is by studying its output and so, 
if we would judge our modern educa- 
tional institutions, we must consider 
their graduates. In doing so we are 
reminded of the words of Herbert 
Spencer when speaking of the gradu- 
ate and his education. “In his shop, 
or his .office, in managing his estate 
or his family, in playing his part as a 
director of a bank, or a railway, he is 
very little aided by this knowledge he 
took so many years to acquire—so lit 
tle that generally the greater part of 
it drops out of his memory.” 

This may appear severe when ap- 
plied to the conditions of today 
There are, however, many indications 
that this statement is not an exagger- 
ation 

Employers are continually protest- 
ing against the non-preparation of 
graduates for a practical business life 
In reply the colleges may point with 
pride to the achievements of their 
graduates in the commercial and in 
dustrial world This apparent con- 
tradition may be readily explained 
The average college turns the gradu- 
ate adrift possessed with a smattering 
of languages, history, economics, math 
ematics and science which his future 
employer finds an imperfect equip- 
ment. Coincident with this potpourri 
of knowledge, the graduate has ac 
quired an ambition to succeed together 
with 2 knowledge of how to think 
These two qualities, ambition and an 
ability to think or reason, account for 
the success of 90 per cent of the col 
lege graduates whose advancement has 
depended upon their own efforts. Val 
uable as these two qualities are, it 
would appear that together with them 
the student could be given a more 
practical education to aid him in his 
future vocation 

This subject was capably considered 
by Mr. Fred W. Taylor, president of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, in his recent address given 
at the dedication of the engineering 
building of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The following remarks by Mr. 
Taylor on education from the stand- 
point of a successful employer should 
carry weight and deserve careful study 
“Within a few years after graduating 
the college educated engineer far out- 
strips in position and salary his aver 
age competitor who comes up from 
the ranks.” Mr. Taylor emphasizes, 
“Within a few years” and calls atten- 
tion to the fact that as a rule the grad- 
uate spends the first few years in a 
state of discontent and unrest, and 
does not become of real value to him- 
self or to his employer until he has 
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lived down these feelings. He cites as 
an example one concern which gives 
the following preference in employing 
men for certain positions: First, tech- 
nical graduate; second, college gradu- 
ate, but employs no college graduate 
who has not been out at least two 
years, 

These statements together with hun- 
dreds of others which might be 
brought before you show that while 
our colleges are doing a good work 
their output is somewhat defective. I 
do not for a moment wish to decry the 
value of higher education. I do wish 
to consider with you and interest you 
in its defects with the hope that some 
remedy may be evolved The first 
point which I bring before you con 
cerns the selection of the proper in 
stitution 2nd courses to fit one for a 
future work 

Selection of Schools and Courses. 

It is not sufficiently appreciated that 
an entirely different training is neces 
sary to fit one for a professional life 
from that required to equip one for an 
industrial occupation As Spencer 
says, “If we enquire what is the real 
motive for giving a boy a classical edu 
cation we find it to be simply con 
formity to public opinion. Men dress 
their children’s minds as they do their 
bodies, in the prevailing fashion 

Is this not true today? Do not tem 
porary surroundings, sentiment and 
local conditions frequently exert too 
great an influence on the course of the 
young student? Do not you as em 
ployers of graduates frequently com 
plain of the inadequacy of education 
as a training for practical work and 
then allow your son to be guided by 
the fact that his class mates are going 
to this or that college, and so he, 
ing with the tide, adds one more for 
you or some other employer to be dis 
appointed in, while he for himself en 
ters his life occupation with a han 
cap which might have been avoided 
had you with your greater experienc 
and wider range of vision exerted your 
influence towards guiding him to a 
course which might have aided him in 
his future work. 


1 


The parents are not wholly to blame 
for the lack of assistance given to 
students in selecting proper courses for 
study. The modern trend in education 
is towards giving the student a freer 
hand in selecting his studies, in other 
words, an increasing number of sub 
jects are being made optional. This 
tendency has its good features, also 
its bad ones. The student is in a 
formative period and his ideas are 
neither established nor crystalized. It 


is the important time of his life in 
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I have pointed out the remedies 
which appear to me to be most effi- 
cient. Some of these suggestions may 
appear extreme. The writer believes 
that it will take radical changes rather 
than a gradual development to ac- 
complish the desired results. 

Searing in mind these remarks on 
general education let us consider the 
specific subject of foundry education. 

Foundry Education. 

Foundrymen have for years urged 
that technical schools give more at- 
tention to foundry subjects. These re- 
quests, however, have been so indefi- 
nite that the schools have been at a 
loss to know just what was required. 
Discussions which have arisen in asso- 
ciations and trade papers have been char- 
acterized by a confusion of ideas as to 
constitute a _ suitable 


what would 


school or course in foundry practice 
This has been due to the fact that two 
distinct problems have been con- 
founded. A clear understanding of this 
fact would make future work along 
this line more productive. You are in- 
terested in foundry education in two 
definite ways: First, in the educa- 
tion of students who will advance into 
managers and engineers, and, second, 
in the education of your molders and 
apprentices. It is an absurdity to sup- 
pose that one and the same course of 
education will answer for both condi- 
tions. The methods adopted to train 
a student to enter the foundry with an 
idea of eventually becoming an engi- 
neer or manager would not be the 
most effective for making a molder or 
an apprentice more proficient at this 
trade or fitting him for a foreman or 
superintendent. The material to be 
developed and the results aimed at are 
not the same and an entirely different 
method of instruction will be neces- 
sary. This is caused by a situation 
which it will be impossible to change. 
The two conditions are not to be cre- 
ated but are already in existence. The 


‘apprentice and the molder in the ma- 


jority of instances have only a com- 
mon school education. When a boy 
completes a high school training, he 
seldom spends the time necessary to 
learn a trade. If the molder is to be 
educated, a course of study must be 
organized which will take these facts 
into consideration. 

I dwell upon this point in order to 
emphasize that the two problems do 
exist, one of which concerns the prep- 
aration of young men to solve the 
questions of foundry science and foun- 
dry progress; the other relates to the 
developing of the molder into a better 
mechanic and a broader man. 

I have confined my paper to a dis- 
cussion of the first of these questions. 
We look to our technical schools for 
a solution but find that they do not 
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give the matter the attention which its 
importance warrants. There is a tend- 
ency to place this negligence at the 
doors of the schools and colleges. The 
fault lies to some extent with the foun- 
drymen themselves. A concerted de- 
mand for courses in foundry practice 
backed by applications from students 
would help to bring forth the desired 
results. Schools are not given to cre 
ating demands but rather to fulfilling 
them. The majority of such institu 


tions are not overburdened with sur- 


plus funds so that they are not war-' 


ranted in erecting buildings and hiring 
instructors unless there is some indica- 
tion that there will be a use for them. 
There is no question in my mind that 
if a technical school should open a 
properly equipped foundry course with 
competent instruction, there would be 
a response which would more than 
justify the outlay. This, however, is 
not after the manner of educational in- 
stitutions. If we are to look to exist- 
ing technical institutions for courses 
in foundry practice, we must convince 
them of the need of such instruction 
not merely with words but with appli- 
cations of students and demands for 
graduates. It was the great demand 
for educated electrical engineers which, 
a few years ago, forced all technical 
schools to install electrical courses. 
It will be the demand for foundry en- 
gineers that will necessitate such in- 
stitutions adding foundry training. It 
lies with our associations to make these 
demands and to back them with a sup- 
port that will insure success. 

Several technical institutions have 
already installed small foundries which 
give the students opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the ordinary rou- 
tine followed in making light castings 
The foundry is in charge of a practical 
molder who explains to the class as 
the mechanical side of 
in the few 


much about 
molding as_ is possible 
hours per week that are given to this 
branch of There is but one 
advantage to the student, viz., he be- 
comes familiar with the materials used 
in that school. An 
amount of information could be ac- 
week's 


work. 


special equal 
quired in any foundry in a 
Such courses do not teach ad 
in fact, they 


time. 
vanced foundry practice, 
only illustrate it in its most antiquated 
form. Instead of being instructed in 
the most 
castings, the student is trained to do 


nodern methods of making 


by hand what is now done with ma- 
chines with a great saving of labor. 
The same fault exists in the teaching 
of cunola practice The amount of 
coke and the proportion of expensive 
pig iron used would bankrupt a foun- 
dry working on a commercial basis. 
Careful attention is given to perfect- 
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ing students in the use of hand ladles 
for pouring castings instead of teach- 
ing them the modern methods of 
handling iron by means of cranes, trol- 
leys, ete. The proceedure 


gives the student no idea of economy 


present 


in time or materials. It makes him 
impracticable and, to a certain extent, 
impossible until he has spent a year 
in getting rid of his antiquated ideas 
and another year in catching up to the 
times 

A foundry course to be of value 
should specialize in foundry practice; 
it should not merely teach molding 
from a mechanical standpoint The 
reasons for making different castings 
in special ways should be explained; 
the occasion for the several methods 
of gating should be made clear and 


demonstrations of 


properly and im- 
properly gated castings shown. Feed- 
ought to be illustrated by exam 
effect of different 


sizes and positions of risers. Castings 


ples showing the 
correctly and incorrectly vented should 
be made to prove the importance of 
The student ought to 


be given examples of the most modern 


proper venting. 
methods of making different grades of 


castings. Machine molding, green 
sand, dry sand, and loom work should 
be illustrated and the advantages of 
each explained. It is more important 
that the student understand the princi- 
ples which underlie the practical opera- 
tion than that he be able to do the 
work with his hands. The mere ability 
to ram sand is of no value to the stu- 
dent, the value to him lies in being 
able to judge by the appearance of the 
castings whether the sand has been 
rammed too hard or not hard enough 

A school that turned out finished 
molders*would be a valuable institu- 
tion. It is not for this purpose, how- 
ever, that we send students to techni- 
cal schools. It is to have them taught 
those things which the practical molder 
with more limited view cannot see. 
Mere ramming of sand under an in- 
structor who has, nine cases out of 
ten, never even had experience as a 
them this 


foreman does not teach 


They must be taught to think and 
reason correctly as to cause and effect 
and then they will prove of value in 
our foundries 

The student should also study differ- 
ent kinds and grades of foundry ma- 
terials, such as sands, blacking, bind 
er, etc., analyze them, note their com 
and the effects of their use 


taught to analyz 


position 

They should be yz 
the iron, to make up the mixture and 
to analyze the resultant castings Dif 


ferent grades of castings should be 
made and thus give the opportunity to 


study the characteristic effect of vari- 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Being Installed in Large Canadian 
Works.—Railways Spending 
Sixty Millions. 

(Special Correspondence.) 
Toronto, Can., Dec. 31.—The Canad- 
ian Westinghouse Co., of Hamilton, is 
filling some large and important or 
ders for electrical equipment, It has 
equipped the new har- 
& Wood at 
Smith’s Falls, Ont., replacing the plant 
destroyed some time ago by fire. The 
K. W., 440 


volts, revolving field engine, one 140 


completely 
vester works of Grost 


outfit includes one 230 


K. W., 440 volts, revolving field engine 
with generators complete and induc- 


tion motors ‘aggregating 520 horse 
power. 

The Ontario Power Co., of Niagara 
Falls, which will have the largest gen- 
erating plant in Canada, has increased 
its present capacity by ordering from 
the Canadian Westinghouse Co. two 
alternating current generators 7.460 K. 
W., 3 phase, 12,000 
18714 R. M. P., with the 
The Westinghouse Co. 


is also making large additions to the 


volts, 25 cyles, 
necessary 


ewitchboards. 


electrical plant of Berlin, Ont. 

Canadian Railway Costs. 
Estimates based on information fur- 
nished by the managements of the 
leading Canadian railways, give $52,- 
000,000 as_ the total amount. either 
spent in 1907, or appropriated for ex- 
penditure in 1907 in the construction 
and equipment of new lines of railway 
in Canada. This is exclusive of the 
amount being spent in the west by J. 
J. Hill in pushing the work for the 
Northern and 


by small 


Great allied lines, and 


for that spent independent 
roads, probably amounting to $10,000,- 


ooo. The total mileage under construc- 


tion this year is estimated at 3,314 
miles. 
Seek Laborers Abroad. 
The Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation which has for some time com- 
plained of the scarcity of skilled labor 
in many lines, has appointed Louts 
Leopold, as manager of the labor bu- 
reau, which it is establishing in Lon- 
don, Eng. Mr. Leopold is now in Can- 
ada familiarizing himself with the situ- 
ation and the special needs uf the man- 
ufacturers, 

The Dominion Car & Foundry Co., 
Ltd., has received a Dominion charter 
of incorporation the capital being 
$5,000,000. The head office will be in 
Montreal. The incorporators, Wm. V 
Kelly and Robert P. Lamont, Chicago; 


Wilson W. Butler, Saratoga Springs, 


N. Y.; George McAvity, St. John, N. 
B.; Archibald H, Chave and John A. 
Lamont, Montreal 
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Ltd., of Waterloo, with 


$75,000 capital, 


Bechbels, 
has been incorporated 
under the laws of Ontar-o, to manufac 
ture brick, clay products, tools, ma 
chinery, etc. The provisional directors 
Bechbel, Wilson B. 

Bechbel, W m J 
Whyard and Phoebs 


are: Byron E. 
Bechbel, Chas. H. 
Watson, Chas. E 
\. Watson. 
OBITUARIES. 
Watt, president of the 
Car Wheel Co., 


O., died Dec. 22, after a sho-t illness 


Watt 


» 11 
Barnesville, 


Ross 


Mining 


Theodore Hiertz, founder and presi- 
dent of the Hiertz Metal 
Co., St. Louis, died Dec. 17 at the age 
of 75. He was a Vianden, 
United 


The ydore 


native of 
Luxemburg, coming to the 
States in 1856. 

Edward P. Bullard Sr., 
the Bullard Machine Co., 
Conn., died of heart trouble in Braid 


president of 


Bridgeport, 


entown, Fla., Dec. 22, at the age of 
65. He is survived by a widow, five 
sons and two daughters 

Charles S 
Bros. Co., 


Borger, president of the 


Borger boiler manufactur 


ers of Columbus, O., died Dec. 24, at 
the age of 28. About a year ago he 
suffered an attack of paralysis from 
which he never fully recovered. He 


was educated at Ohio State university 


James Noxon, who founded the 
Noxon Bros. Mfg. Co., of Ingersoll, 
Ont., one of the largest manufacturing 


suddenly 


died 
] 


at his home in Toronto, Dec. 16, aged 


industries of Ontario, 
He took a very active part 


74 years J 
affairs for 


in industrial and political 
many years, and in 1890 he was ap- 
pointed inspector of prisons, which he 


hejd until last year. 


IN EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

[he works of the Machine 
Tool Co. at Ridgway, Pa., have 
taken over by the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Dec. 29 


Ridgway 


been 


Co., the transfer being made 
The stockholders of the 


shares 


Ridgway com 
in the Niles Co 
plant will be 


pany will receive 
it is understood, and the 
considerably enlarged. 

started 


The Longmead Iron Co. has 


its new puddle mill at Carshocken, Pa 
This plant contains ten furnaces and has 
perhaps the most complete electric sys 
tem of any plant in the state. 
Arrangements have been made to start 
work on a steel tank shop at the Milton, 
Pa., plant of the American Car & Foun 
dry Co. The idea is to have material 
at the plant 
The Duquesne Works has 
been formed and a Pennsylvania charter 
asked. The men interested are repré 
sented by John McCartney Kennedy, of 


Pittsburg, who is also one of the incor 


fashioned for steel cars 


Armature 


porators. 
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NEARING COMPLETION. 
Part of the Plant of the New York 
State Steel Co. Will Soon be in 
Operation. 

The pliant of the New York State Steel 
Co. at Buffalo, is rapidly nearing com 
pletion. Work on the blooming mill 


soaking pits, power houses, boiler house 


and producers is finished and they are 
ready for operation The open-hearth 
furnace is not quite complete, but will 
be in a few weeks’ t-me. It is intended 


} 


by the management to begin operations 
in February and by March 1 to turn out 


When the plant 


egins work, it will employ between 300 


finished steel produc ts 


1 
t 


and 500 men and later, when the new en 


terprise gets well into its work the num 
ber of employes will necessarily be great 
ly increased. 

Blast furnace No. 1 is now under con 
struction and the work progressing 
well. It will be lighted, if present plans 


do not miscarry, Jan. 1, 1908. Cont 


have just been closed which proy le for 
its completion before that date 

The New York State Steel Co. w 
crganized by a group of s ssful Buf 
talo business men. It is pit t 
$2,500,000, nearly half of whicl een 
paid in at par. The following « t 
tutes the board of director Sp 


Kellogg, i 
cer Kellogg Jr., S. H. Knox, Arthur G 
Yates, Howard Kellogg, 
Case, Stuart R. Mann, R. R. Hill 


Mr. Hillman is manager 


Steel rails which will be manufactured 
by this company will be made by tl 
open-hearth process 4 200-ton Talbot 
open-hearth furna has already b 
built, with auxiliary equipment f ga 
prodt s, 1 tit ( S 

It has been determined t 
plant to be built in tl Buff ( ri 
by the Seneca Iron & Steel ¢ to man 
facture sheet steel will | l ted t 
Blasdell, N. Y., which is t town of 
WW Seneca and t f Buffalo I 

a short distan« however, f t! 
Buffalo « I vd the t ted is 
or <« access tot pl its f th | < 
wanna Steel C d tl Buff & S 

hanna Iron ¢ Six « s of ma 
terial to be d se ( I n | 


president of the company 
owned a large sheet mill at Niles, a8 


g 

and which was sold to the United States 

Steel Corporation. His brother, Alex 

der Patterson f Pittsburg former 

wit Zug & ¢ that city, 

iry and treasurer of the new enterpr 
Announcement was made by an off 


of the Buffalo Manufacturers’ Club this 


week that a mill for rolling bar iron 
and the 
would be 


production of railroad 
built in that city this year 
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The Financial 


\ striking parallel may be drawn 
between conditions prevailing in 
\ ! nanci ffairs during the 
7 ed and those’ surround 
ne the on d steel industry Int 
mately connected as are the activities 
of manufacturing nd finance, how 
ever, this apparent coincidence must 
ly resolve itself into a similarity 
of results wrought by common forces 
ting in much the same manner 
Ip co-operating avenues of business 
eftort 
| | t« 1 1 1900 was 
t f tl est consump 
tion in history | se, in the fi 
nal i world tl demand was insist- 
ent d of ¢ 1 Ss proportions. 
| meet the ] litions, new 
I id re miiis were 
‘ t 1 « ted to capacity; yet 
the output, at that, was inadequate and 
t y e! ‘ to famine 
| pe capita amount 
‘ I \ i ( 5 I eased 
S y ¢ g t ) yet it failed 
t I t d nd it 
V y y t lopt 
1 1 ( lit b 
1 1] \ ’ 
cry I ‘ the 
S t \ 
pending 
| t! ( S been 
‘ ol 
‘4 . 
‘ hi F 
- 
‘ , 1] 
‘ 
\ i tat g 1 were 
1 t method of relief 
‘ ne was pos 
¢ ble ; 
by 
’ i enateh 
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f Boy ' ey 1 et 
~ P 
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9 c I —p what the « 
‘ 
\ ) if the 
, ; during 
t ‘ | 5 cent l 2 
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I \ S Ss ( VOTS l 
d with extremel t buy! 
‘ ‘ + ereve fir 
Ss \ go ft ter that n 
continu ( sent tivities 
n makin : sured beyond the 
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Conditions of 1906 and 1907. 


THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers pr.... 
American Can 
Am. Can pr. 
Am. Car and F< iy.. a, 
Am. Carand Fdy pr 
American Loc..... 
American Loc. pr 
American Ship 
American Ship 
Am. Steel Foundries 
Am. Steel Foundries pr 
Barney & Smith ....... 
Barney & Smith pr..... 
Bethlehem Steel .... 
Bethlehem Steel pr..... 
Cambria Steel........... 
Cambria Iron 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Colorado Fuel..... 
Crucible Steel...... 
Crucible Steel pr. 
Empire Steel 
Empire Steel pr 
Fay & Egan.. 
Fay & Egan pr 
General Electric ... 
Harbison-Walker ... 
Harbi-on-Walker pr 
jnternational Pump 
International Pump pr 
Lackawanna Steel - 
Lake Sup. Corp cok 
New York Air Brake ... 
Niles-Bement-Pond 
Niles-Bement-Pond pr. . 
Otis Elevator Co 
Otis Elevator Co 
Penn. Steel 
Penn. Steel pr....... 
Pittsburg Coal Co 
Pittsburg Coal pr.... 
Pressed St! Car - 
Pressed Stl. Car pr.... 
Pullman ea “oe 
Railway Stl Spring 
Railway Stl. Spring pr 
Rep. Iron& Steel ..... 
Rep. Iron & Steel pr... 
Sloss-Sheffield 
Sloss-Sheffield pr.... 
Tenn Coal & Lron 

8. Pipe & Fdy aaa 
1.8 eee: pr 
). 8. Steel ae 
U. 8. Steel pr 
U. 8. Steel 5's 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke.. 
Westinghouse Elec 
West’ ghouse Air Brake. 


pr 


qaa 


possibility ‘ 
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Closing 
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Changes 
In Week | Ann. Meet 


2 


we: 


Date 1907 


Sept 5 
Feb > 
June 27 
Oct 5 
Oct 2 
Oct l 
June 4 
April 2 
Mar. 19 
Feb 18 
Oct 21 
Oct 16 
Feb 27 
Feb 19 
May 1i4 
Jan. 21 
June 4 
Mar 13 
Oct 2 
Jone 18 
Feb. 6 
March 18 
May 13 
Feb 11 
Feb. 20 
Oct ly 
Mar 7 
Oct ) 
Mar 5 
May 
June 26 
April 15 
Sept. 17 
June 2 
Oct l 
y 
ly 
1 
ve 
by 
} 
i a 
to en 
e ‘ 
? 
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Stock 
Outstanding 


30, 000 000 
30,000,000 
25,000,000 
24. 100,000 
7,600,000 
7,900,000 
15 810, 000 


000 
14,908 000 
45,000, 00C* 


10,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
6,350,300 
6,308,500 

10,750,000 

16,500,000 

29,045,400 

30,217,700 

12,500,000 

12,500,000 

100,000,000 
13,500,000 
13,500 000 
27,191,000 
20.416 900 
10,000,000 
6,700,000 
22,.553.600 
12,500,000 
12,500,000 
508 302 500 
360 281,100 
463,798,000 

8.641 ,600 

20.996.350 * 

11.0¢0 000* 

Par value of 
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Toum 5 Q Jan., 1907 
% Q Jan., 1907 
inc. |7Q Jan., 1907 
l Feb., 1907 
Toum 7 Jan., 1907 
6 i Dec. 1906 
Tn.c. 1% Q. Jan. 1907 
6cum ance Aug., 1904 
4 4 Dec., 1906 
8cum 8Q Dec., 1906 
Tn.c 3 g Nov.,1906 
6 3 Q. Aug., 1906 
4 4S8.A Oct., 1906 
4 4Q Jan., 1907 
Apr.,1902 
Toum 6 Dec., 1906 
6cum 38.A.| July, 1906 
6 6 Nov., 190¢ 
7cum 7 Nov..1906 
8q. Jan., 1907 
6cum (6Q , Jan.. 1907 
2 Apr., 1905 
6cum 6 Q Nov , 1906 
. 8 Q. Jav., i907 
6 6 Sept, 1906 
6cum 6 Dec., 1906 
2 Apr., 1906 
6n.c Q Jan., 1907 
Tac. 75.4.) Nov.,1906 
a Apr., 1905 
™ 3 Aug., 1004 
in.c. | 7 Nov., 1906 
° : Oct., 1906 
= $5. A.) Oct., 1906 
Toum /*@ Dec. 1906 
Toum 7 e Jan., 1907 
5 55. A Oct., 1906 
‘eee Jan , 1907 
: : Nov., 1906 
ine i?G Dec., 1906 
4 . Dec., 1906 
-n.c f° Oct., 1906 
Toum 7 , 
5 5 A Nx v., 1906 
10 10Q Jan 1907 
22% Q Jan. 1907 


shares, $100, except those 


starred, £50 
pparently to show 
M I of the new 
i nm 1000 Is yet 
y th greater 
t ul l re 
if Rex rd 
that larger credit 
( will be impera 
t said recent 
that will govern the 
the spring of next 
be the United States 
ld that will be taken 
s in large measure 
hether or not con 
slation by which an 
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s the Atlant tells 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES. 


New Buyers:— po 


The Schr Steel Castings & Mfg chartered at N \ for t Rolling Mills Ss 1 t : a 
Co., Canton, O., has been incorp ted pr of operat blast furnaces at N. Y. 
with a capital of $150,000 by J. h Birmingham and Anniston, Ala nd . - 
Kauffman, John Halin, L. E. Schull mit I nd. manufacturit New Construction :— 


Frank J. Bardner, | I. Van Horn and coke in Alabama and Georgia I] ihe Kalsto teel Car ¢ 
A. H, Elliott. corporation is | led by J. M. Bart b ©., now has its extension t 


Worcester, Mas be rganiz t ( y ’ 
with capit tion « $100,000 t Birn \ , ; ' 
deal in tra ig po ma \ \\ \\ \ ‘ ' 

lhe incorporators \. Be ! st \V ! \ 
Napoleon Cliver nd Mark } Sk« ( Ly l \ \\ R. | ‘ , ] ‘ 
rett of Worcester Nr \ MeO 

r) National Cas R ste ( ( ( 
Dayton, O., has t I f t Ay re f 

t k fror S4 0,000 tft .. t b t ‘ 

Preferred stock to ( $ t : ! O ’ 
000.000 is outstanding t ‘ 

The R M Dil Steam Bo | 

Works, Fitchb \ been R ( ( 
corporated to deal ste i b t 

flues 1 other g | pit ( b ee S ( 

stock of tl compan s $100,000 | .: t 
the incorporators at LD i M. D | 5 

on, | N. D i i. 2 ' ) I R 
lon l ot Fitchbu . i. \ 

The Schult Mt ( ] has ; t | 
been net rrated 1 the ] 5 Phe I ( ( | () 
Ontario to manufactu metal goods, has b S ( 
castings, etc wit | d ( t n $ »,O1 \ t employ ( ‘ 

lton rl capital s < of the « be | | , { 
pany s $s0.000, and t iT S10! st I ( PR ( 
rectors ar | t P Schult \ . 
fred H. Brittai Albert S ¢ ; » 

The Jenney Safety Switch Co., V \ 

eld Mace. has heen ' ‘ R ) ; ' 
d > 1 \ d 1 () 
cal dey S Tl ls 
company $100,000, and t 
| t ~ \\ R fr 
( H. B id A | ) \' 
all of the abo di ; P . ' 

rl Litchfield ig ( l 
; 1 1] } < } ‘ ; | 
capit tion of $100,000 b ied \ 
Sweeney, G \ S 
Wieegriff ( 

tl Menzel & Jeffrey ¢ | ( ( & 

[ s, has been formed to « E.3 ‘ 
the foundry bus s of Me & J 

r ( thorized yit stocl t 
the company is $100,000, d t : , 
corporators I Cl G \ l I 
J Artht Jefi | 1 \I : 

nd R. J. Smith \ ( ( 

Ch National ( 1 & ( ( ( | ly 
Bates, Ark., ha been org wit P. Wet | \\ ’ 
a capitalization of $300,000 by C. R is Fv | { 
ington, M. B. Davidson, of Bates; J t ‘ ( \ 
G. Wamack, M R. Live ly nd P. ] p! f 1 by t ‘ ; () t . 
Ford, of Webb City, Mo lr ni rl led 1 R Mill ¢ 
company proposes to open and operat t 1 at 
a coal mine near Bates. porated by Gust Be t tput the t se t : 
The Woodstock Iron & Steel Cor- Benjamin Iron & St Buffalo, done the company w ! 
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is in blast, and the plant is provided 
with two double annealing ovens with 
a capacity of 12 to 14 tons of annealed 
castings per day. Mills for cleaning 
the castings are provided and the pat- 
tern shop is well equipped. N. Curry 
is president of the company, J. A. 
Crossman, first vice president; George 
Sauber, second vice president; and 
George S. Crossman, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Stockholders of the 
Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va., at a 
special meeting held Dec. 18, decided 


Lynchburg 


to increase the capital stock of the 
company to provide additional facili- 
ties for handling the enormous in- 
crease in business in each department. 

The Pittsburg Reduction Co., Pitts- 
burg, manufacturer of aluminum, has 
changed its name and will hereafter 
be known as the Aluminum Co. of 
America. 

The Consolidated Sheet & Metal 
Works, Milwaukee, incorporated with 
a capitalization of $50,000 is a consoli- 
prominent’ sheet 
metal Milwaukee. 


The incorporators are: John and Fred 


dation of several 


manufacturers of 
Bogenberger, who have constituted 
the firm of F. Bogenberger & Bro.; 
raal tL. 
member of the firm of Biersach & Nie- 
dermeyer Co., and William Hammann, 


3iersach, who has been a 


who has for several years conducted 
a plant in that city. The company oc- 
cupies the new factory which has been 
661-673 Hubbard 


which is of fireproof construction, 100 


erected at street, 


x 150 feet, one story and basement. 


Trade Notes:— 

The Davis & Farnham Mfg. Co., 
Waltham, Mass., has been awarded 
the contract for furnishing four en- 
gines for the Ridgewood pumping sta- 
tion on Long Island at a cost of about 
$400,000. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. is to con- 
struct for the National City Bank of 
New York, a 300-ton steel vault to 
cost about $300,000. It will be built 
of armor plate of the double-deck 
type, and will be both fire and burglar 
proof. 

The Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., will build for the Wabash rail- 
road, for shipment in the spring of 
1907, 2,000 all-steel gondola cars. 

Barwood & Snider, Philadelphia, on 
Jan. 1 assumed the sole representation 
in that district for the line of anti- 
friction chain hoists manufactured by 
the Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O., in the Philadelphia ter- 


ritory. 
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Fires :— 

The machine shop and the testing, 
drilling and pattern rooms of the 
American Skein & Foundry Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., were damaged to the ex- 
tent of $50,000 by fire Dec. 23. 

The Bretting Iron Works, Ashland, 
Wis., lost its foundry room by fire 
Dec. 19. 

The Clark Bros, Co., Belmont, N. 
Y., states that the recent fire at its 
plant was confined to the second floor 
of its office and that repairs have prac- 
tically been completed. The plant it- 
self was not affected. 


Publicity Men Meet.—The meeting 
of the Technical Publicity Associa- 
tion, held Dec. 20, at the Aldine Asso- 
ciation rooms, 111 Fifth avenue, New 
York, was devoted to the subject of 
‘The Value of Circulars and Printed 

Frank Vreeland, art editor 
American Printer, spoke of the 


commercial value of beauty in typog 


raphy, and Walter Gilliss, president of 
the Gilliss Press, New York, talked 
on the subject of limited editions. An 
experience meeting was also held at 
which the members told of their 
methods and results with printed mat 
ter and circular letters. The compan- 
les represented at the dinner by mem- 
bers of the association were Inger- 
soll-Rand Co. F. R. Almond Mfg 
Co., Pone Mfg. Co. H. W. Johns 
Manville Co., Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., American 
Locomotive Co., General Electric Co., 
Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, New 
York Edison Co., M. H. Treadwell 
Co., Crocker-Wheeler Co., A. S. Cam- 
eron Steam Pump Works and Ledger- 
wood Mig. Co. 


Pig Iron in France.—According to 
the American consul at Lyons the 
French government statistics concern- 
ing the output of iron and steel in 
France for the first six months of 1906 
give the production of pig iron as I,- 
573,504 tons, an increase of 73,000 tons 
over the product in the same period 
of 1905. These figures indicate that 
the production of pig iron in France 
this year will exceed 3,100,000 tons for 
the first time in its history. It was 
nearly 3,100,000 tons in 1905 


The Norfolk & Western 
to double-track its line from Main 
street, Columbus, O., to Valley Cross- 
ing. In the same territory the Colum- 
bus Railway & Light Co. is seeking 
a franchise to extend its Leonard ave- 
nue line about one mile to Shepard 


and St. Marys of the Springs. 
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TWO MILLION TONS OF PIG 
IRON 
Used in Building Steel Cars During 
the Past Year. 

The American Metal Market esti- 
mates that the year 1906 will show 
about 90,000 all-steel standard gauge 
freight cars built in the United States 
The distribution is about as follows 
Pressed Steel Car Co 38,000 
Standard Steel Car Co .+++ 24,000 
American Car & Foundry Co.. 12,000 
Cambria Steel Co 
Other makers ia weer 

The “other makers” include the Ral- 
ston Steel Car Co., the Middletown 
Car Works and the Barney & Smith 
Car Co 
comparatively new in t 


5,000 


11,000 


These four concerns while 
he steel car 
business, have been operating practi- 
cally all year, making seven distinct 
steel car companies which have been 


making steel cars practically all year. and 


king 

operating a total of ten plants. The 

Pullman Co. and one or two others 

ire preparing to make steel freight 
1 


contributed little to the year’s output 
The Standard Steel Car Co. is build 
ing a plant in the west to have ult 
mately a capacity comparable with its 
present. plant at Butler. With othe: 


new entries, and 


builders increasing -their facilities, the 
steel car making capacity is constantly 
growing If demand should keep ip 
we could easily see a production of 
100,000 steel cats in 1907, and of 125 
000 in 1908, without any actually new 
projects being brought out 

The production of 90,000 steel cars 
involves the consumption of about 1, 
000,000 tons of steel plates, besides 
large tonnages of structural shapes 


which the makers outside of the 
Pressed Steel. Car Co. use quite large- 
ly, axles, merchant bars, wheels. cast 
ings, etc. Altogether, the 90,000 steel 
cars would represent the consumption 
of fully 2,000,000 tons of p'!g iron, or 
eight per cent of the year’s produc- 
tion, a heavy showing for one single 
industry. 

This, however, does not represent 
the total consumption in this direc- 
tion, since there are a number of small 
makers who do not make standard 
gauge cars, but produce a large num- 
ber of all-steel cars of narrow gauge 
for mines and other industrial opera 
tions. Then there are wooden cars 
with steel sills, which use plates and 
shapes Indeed, there are very few 
wooden cars of the old type made at 
the present time The steel car mak- 
ers expect a full run in 1907, although 
it is a fact that the outlook is not 
quite so good as it was a year ago 
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